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THE FIRST PART. 
Cuapter I. 


N the year 1860, the reputation of Doctor Wybrow as a London 

physician reached its highest point. It was reported on good 

authority that he was in receipt of one of the largest incomes 
derived from the practice of medicine in modern times. 

One afternoon, towards the close of the London season, the 
Doctor had just taken his luncheon after a specially hard 
morning’s work in his consulting-room, and with a formidable list 
of visits to patients at their own houses to fill up the rest of his 
day—when the servant announced that a lady wished to speak to 
him. 

‘Who is she?’ the Doctor asked. ‘A stranger?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘I see no strangers out of consulting-hours. Tell her what the 
hours are, and send her away.’ 

‘I have told her, sir.’ 

‘ Well?’ 

‘And she won’t go.’ 

‘Won't go?’ The Doctor smiled as he repeated the words. 
He was a humourist in his way; and there was an absurd side to 
the situation which rather amused him. ‘ Has this obstinate lady 
given you her name?’ he inquired. 

‘No, sir. She refused to give any name—she said she wouldn’t 
keep you five minutes, and the matter was too important to wait 
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till to-morrow. There she is in the consulting-room; and how to 
get her out again is more than I know.’ 

Doctor Wybrow considered for a moment. His knowledge of 
women (professionally speaking) rested on the ripe experience of 
more than thirty years: he had met with them in all their 
varieties—especially the variety which knows nothing of the value 
of time, and never hesitates at sheltering itself behind the 
privileges of its sex. A glance at his watch informed him that he 
must soon begin his rounds among the patients who were waiting 
for him at their own houses. He decided forthwith on taking the 
only wise course that was open under the circumstances. In other 
words, he decided on taking to flight. 

‘Is the carriage at the door?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very well. Open the house-door for me without making any 
noise, and leave the lady in undisturbed possession of the consult- 
ing-room. When she gets tired of waiting, you know what to 
tell her. If she asks when I am expected to return, say that I 
dine at my club, and spend the evening at the theatre. Now 
then, softly, Thomas! If your shoes creak, I am a lost man.’ 

He noiselessly led the way into the hall, followed by the 
servant on tip-toe. 

Did the lady in the consulting-room suspect him? or did 
Thomas’s shoes creak, and was her sense of hearing unusually 
keen? Whatever the explanation may be, the event that actually 
happened was beyond all doubt. Exactly as Doctor Wybrow 
passed his consulting-room, the door opened—the lady appeared 
on the threshold—and laid her hand on his arm. 

‘TI entreat you, sir, not to go away without letting me speak 
to you first.’ 

The accent was foreign; the tone was low and firm. Her 
fingers closed gently, and yet resolutely, on the Doctor's arm. 

Neither her language nor her action had the slightest effect in 
inclining him to grant her request. The influence that instantly 
stopped him, on the way to his carriage, was the silent influence 
of her face. The startling contrast between the corpse-like pallor 
of her complexion and the overpowering life and light, the glitter- 
ing metallic brightness in her large black eyes, held him literally 
spell-bound. She was dressed in dark colours, with perfect taste ; 
she was of middle height, and (apparently) of middle age—say a 
year or two over thirty. Her lower features—the nose, mouth, 
and chin—possessed the fineness and delicacy of form which is 
oftener seen among women of foreign races than among women of 
English birth. She was unquestionably a handsome person—with 
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the one serious drawback of her ghastly complexion, and with the 
less noticeable defect of a total want of tenderness in the expres- 
sion of her eyes. Apart from his first emotion of surprise, the 
feeling she produced in the Doctor may be described as an over- 
powering feeling of professional curiosity. The case might prove 
to be something entirely new in his professional experience. ‘ It 
looks like it,’ he thought; ‘and it’s worth waiting for.’ 

She perceived that she had produced a strong impression of 
some kind upon him, and dropped her hold on his arm. 

‘You have comforted many miserable women in your time,’ 
she said. ‘Comfort one more, to-day.’ 

Without waiting to be answered, she led the way back into the 
room. 

The Doctor followed her, and closed the door. He placed her 
in the patients’ chair, opposite the windows. Even in London the 
sun, on that summer afternoon, was dazzlingly bright. The radiant 
light flowed in on her. Her eyes met it unflinchingly, with the 
steely steadiness of the eyes of an eagle. The smooth pallor of her 
unwrinkled skin looked more fearfully white than ever. For the 
first time, for many a long year past, the Doctor felt his pulse 
quicken its beat in the presence of a patient. 

Having possessed herself of his attention, she appeared, 
strangely enough, to have nothing to say to him. A curious 
apathy seemed to have taken possession of this resolute woman. 
Forced to speak first, the Doctor merely inquired, in the conven- 
tional phrase, what he could do for her. 

The sound of his voice seemed to rouse her. Still looking 
straight at the light, she said abruptly: ‘I havea painful question 
to ask.’ 

‘ What is it?’ 

Her eyes travelled slowly from the window to the Doctor’s face. 
Without the slightest outward appearance of agitation, she put 
the ‘ painful question’ in these extraordinary words: 

‘I want to know, if you please, whether I am in danger of 
going mad?’ 

Some men might have been amused, and some might have 
been alarmed. Doctor Wybrow was only conscious of a sense of 
disappointment. Was this the rare case that he had anticipated, 
judging rashly by appearances? Was the new patient only a 
hypochondriacal woman whose malady was a disordered stomach, 
and whose misfortune was a weak brain? ‘Why do you come to 
me?’ he asked sharply. ‘Why don’t you consult a doctor whose 
special employment is the treatment of the insane ?’ 

She had her answer ready on the instant. 
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‘I don’t go to a doctor of that sort,’ she said, ‘ for the very reason 
that he is a specialist: he has the fatal habit of judging everybody by 
lines and rules of his own laying down. I come to you, because 
my case is outside of all lines and rules, and because you are 
famous in your profession for the discovery of mysteries in disease. 
Are you satisfied ?’ 

He was more than satisfied—his first idea had been the right 
idea, after all. Besides, she was correctly informed as to his pro- 
fessional position. The capacity which had raised him to fame 
and fortune was his capacity (unrivalled among his brethren) for 
the discovery of remote disease. 

‘Iam at your disposal, he answered. ‘Let me try if I can 
find out what is the matter with you.’ 

He put his medical questions. They were promptly and 
plainly answered ; and they led to no other conclusion than that 
the strange lady was, mentally and physically, in excellent health. 
Not satisfied with questions, he carefully examined the great 
organs of life. Neither his hand nor his stethoscope could discover 
anything that was amiss. With the admirable patience and 
devotion to his art which had distinguished him from the time 
when he was a student, he still subjected her to one test after 
another. The result was always the same. Not only was there 
no tendency to brain disease—there was not even a perceptible 
derangement of the nervous system. ‘I can find nothing the 
matter with you,’ he said. ‘I can’t even account for the extra- 
ordinary pallor of your complexion. You completely puzzle 
me.’ 

‘The pallor of my complexion is nothing,’ she answered a little 
impatiently. ‘In my early life I had a narrow escape from 
death by poisoning. I have never had a complexion since—and 
my skin is so delicate, I cannot paint without producing a 
hideous rash. But that is of no importance. I wanted your 
opinion given positively. I believed in you, and you have dis- 
appointed me.’ Her head dropped on her breast. ‘And so it 
ends!’ she said to herself bitterly. 

The Doctor’s sympathies were touched. Perhaps it might be 
more correct to say that his professional pride was a little hurt. 
‘It may end in the right way yet,’ he remarked, ‘if you choose to 
help me.’ 

She looked up again with flashing eyes. ‘Speak plainly,’ she 
said. ‘How can I help you?’ 

‘Plainly, madam, you come to me as an enigma, and you leave 
me to make the right guess by the unaided efforts of my art. My 
art will do much, but not all. For example, something must have 
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occurred—something quite unconnected with the state of your 
bodily health—to frighten you about yourself, or you would never 
have come here to consult me. Is that true?’ 

She clasped her hands in her lap. ‘ That is true!’ she said 
eagerly. ‘I begin to believe in you again.’ 

‘Very well. You can’t expect me to find out the moral cause 
which has alarmed you. I can positively discover that there is no 
physical cause for alarm; and (unless you admit me to your con- 
fidence) I can do no more.’ 

She rose, and took a turn in the room. ‘Suppose I tell you?’ 
she said. ‘ But, mind, I shall mention no names!’ 

‘There is no need to mention names. The facts are all I 
want.’ 

‘The facts are nothing,’ she rejoined. ‘I have only my own 
impressions to confess—and you will very likely think me a 
fanciful fool when you hear what they are. No matter. I will do 
my best to content you—I will begin with the facts that you want. 
Take my word for it, they won’t do much to help you.’ 

She sat down again. In the plainest possible words, she began 
the strangest and wildest confession that had ever reached the 
Doctor’s ears. 


Cuarter II. 


‘Ir is one fact, sir, that I am a widow, she said. ‘It is 
another fact, that Iam going to be married again in a week’s 
time.’ 

There she paused, and smiled at some thought that occurred to 
her. Doctor Wybrow was not favourably impressed by her smile— 
there was something at once sad and cruel in it. It came slowly, 
and it went away suddenly. He began to doubt whether he had 
been wise in acting on his first impression. His mind reverted to 
the commonplace patients and the discoverable maladies that were 
waiting for him, with a certain tender regret. 

The lady went on. 

‘My approaching marriage,’ she said, ‘has one embarrassing 
circumstance connected with it. The gentleman whose wife I am 
to be, was engaged to another lady when he happened to meet 
with me, abroad: that lady, mind, being of his own blood and 
family, related to him as his cousin. I have innocently robbed 
her of her lover, and destroyed her prospects in life. Innocently, I 
say—because he told me nothing of his engagement, until after I 
had accepted him. When we next met in England—and when 
there was danger, no doubt, of the affair coming to my knowledge— 
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he told me the truth. I was naturally indignant. He had his 
excuse ready ; he showed me a letter from the lady herself, releas- 
ing him from his engagement. A more noble, a more high- 
minded letter, I never read in my life. I cried over it—I who 
have no tears in me for sorrows of my own! If the letter had left 
him any hope of being forgiven, I would have positively refused to 
marry him. But the firmness of it—without anger, without a 
word of reproach, with heartfelt wishes even for his happiness—the 
firmness of it, I say, left him no hope. He appealed to my com- 
passion; he appealed to his love for me. You know what women 
are. I too was soft-hearted—I said, Very well; yes! So it ended. 
In a week more (I tremble as I repeat it) we are to be married.’ 

She did really tremble—she was obliged to pause and compose 
herself, before she could go on. The Doctor, waiting for more 
facts, began to fear that he stood committed to a long story. 

‘Forgive me for reminding you that I have suffering persons 
waiting to see me,’ he said. ‘The sooner you can come to the 
point, the better for my patients and for me.’ 

The strange smile—at once so sad and so cruel—showed itself 
again on the lady’s lips. ‘ Every word I have said is to the point,’ 
she answered. ‘ You will see it yourself in a moment more.’ 

She resumed her narrative. 

‘ Yesterday—you need fear no long story, sir; only yesterday 
—I was among the visitors at one of your English luncheon parties. 
A lady, a perfect stranger to me, came in late—after we had left 
the table, and had retired to the drawing-room. She happened to 
take a chair near me; and we were presented to each other. I 
knew her by name, as she knew me. It was the woman whom I 
had robbed of her lover, the woman who had written the noble 
letter. Now listen! You were impatient with me for not 
interesting you in what I said just now. I said it to satisfy 
your mind that I had no enmity of feeling towards the lady, on 
my side. I admired her, I felt for her—I had no cause to reproach 
myself. This is very important, as you will presently see. On 
her side, I have reason to be assured that the circumstances had 
been truly explained to her, and that she understood I was in no 
way to blame. Now, knowing all these necessary things as you do, 
explain to me, if you can, why, when I rose and met that woman’s 
eyes looking at me, I turned cold from head to foot, and shuddered, 
and shivered, and knew what a deadly panic of fear was, for the 
first time in my life.’ 

The Doctor began to feel interested at last. 

‘ Was there anything remarkable in the lady’s personal appear- 
ance?’ he asked. 
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‘Nothing whatever!’ was the vehement reply. ‘Here is the 
true description of her:—The ordinary English lady; the clear 
cold blue eyes, the fine rosy complexion, the inanimately polite 
manner, the large good-humoured mouth, the too plump cheeks 
and chin: these, and nothing more.’ 

‘Was there anything in her expression, when you first looked 
at her, that took you by surprise ?’ 

‘There was natural curiosity to see the woman who had been 
preferred to her; and perhaps some astonishment also, not to see 
a more engaging and more beautiful person; both those feelings 
restrained within the limits of good breeding, and both not lasting 
for more than a few moments—so far as I could see. I say, “so 
far,” because the horrible agitation that she communicated to me 
disturbed my judgment. If I could have got to the door, I would 
have run out of the room, she frightened me so! I was not even 
able to stand up—I sank back in my chair; I stared horror-struck 
at the calm blue eyes that were only looking at me with a gentle 
surprise. To say they affected me like the eyes of a serpent is to 
say nothing. I felt her soul in them, looking into mine—looking, 
if such a thing can be, unconsciously to her own mortal self. I 
tell you my impression, in all its horror and in all its folly! That 
woman is destined (without knowing it herself) to be the evil 
genius of my life. Her innocent eyes saw hidden capabilities of 
wickedness in me that I was not aware of myself, until I felt them 
stirring under her look. If I commit faults in my life to come— 
if I am even guilty of crimes—-she will bring the retribution, 
without (as I firmly believe) any conscious exercise of her own 
will. In one indescribable moment I felt all this—and I suppose 
my face showed it. The good artless creature was inspired by a 
sort of gentle alarm forme. “TI am afraid the heat of the room is 
too much for you; will you try my smelling-bottle?” 1 heard 
her say those kind words; and I remember nothing else—I 
fainted. When I recovered my senses, the company had all gone ; 
only the lady of the house was with me. For the moment I could 
say nothing to her; the dreadful impression that I have tried to 
describe to you came back to me with the coming back of my life. 
As soon as I could speak, I implored her to tell me the whole truth 
about the woman whom I had supplanted. You see, I had a faint 
hope that her good character might not really be deserved, that 
her noble letter was a skilful piece of hypocrisy—-in short, that 
she secretly hated me, and was cunning enough to hide it. No! 
the lady had been her friend from her girlhood, was as familiar 
with her as if they had been sisters—knew her positively to be as 
good, as innocent, as incapable of hating anybody, as the greatest 
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saint that ever lived. My one last hope, that I had only felt an 
ordinary forewarning of danger in the presence of an ordinary 
enemy, was a hope destroyed for ever. There was one more effort 
I could make, and I madeit. I went next to the man whom I am 
to marry. I implored him to release me from my promise. He 
refused. I declared I would break my engagement. He showed 
me letters from his sisters, letters from his brothers, and his dear 
friends—all entreating him to think again before he made me his 
wife ; all repeating reports of me in Paris, Vienna, and London, 
which are so mauy vile lies. ‘If you refuse to marry me,” he said, 
* you admit that these reports are true—you admit that you are 
afraid to face society in the character of my wife.” What could I 
answer? ‘There was no contradicting him—he was plainly right: 
if I persisted in my refusal, the utter destruction of my reputation 
would be the result. I consented to let the wedding take place as 
we had arranged it—-and left him. The night has passed. I am 
here, with my fixed conviction—that innocent woman is ordained 
to have a fatal influence over my life. I am here with my one 
question to put, to the one man who can answer it. For the last 
time, sir, what am I—a demon who has seen the avenging angel ? 
or only a poor mad woman, misled by the delusion of a deranged 
mind ?’ 

Doctor Wybrow rose from his chair, determined to close the 
interview. 

He was strongly and painfully impressed by what he had heard. 
The longer he had listened to her, the more irresistibly the convic- 
tion of the woman’s wickedness had forced itself on him. He tried 
vainly to think of her as a person to be pitied—a person with a 
morbidly sensitive imagination, conscious of the capacities for evil 
which lie dormant in us all, and striving earnestly to open her 
heart to the counter-influence of her own better nature; the effort 
was beyond him. A perverse instinct in him said, as if in words, 
Beware how you believe in her! 

‘I have already given you my opinion, he said. ‘ There is no 
sign of your intellect being deranged, or being likely to be 
deranged, that medical science can discover—as J understand it. 
As for the impressions you have confided to me, I can only say 
that yours is a case (as I venture to think) for spiritual rather 
than for medical advice. Of one thing be assured: what you have 
said to me in this room shall not pass out of it. Your confession 
is safe in my keeping.’ 

She heard him, with a certain dogged resignation, to the end. 

‘Ts that all?’ she asked. 

* That is all,’ he answered. 
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She put a little paper packet of money on the table. ‘Thank 
you, sir. There is your fee.’ 

With those words she rose. Her wild black eyes looked 
upward, with an expression of despair so defiant and so horrible in 
its silent agony that the Doctor turned away his head, unable to 
endure the sight of it. The bare idea of taking anything from 
her—not money only, but anything even that she had touched— 
suddenly revolted iim. Still without looking at her, he said, 
‘Take it back ; I don’t want my fee.’ 

She neither heeded nor heard him. Still looking upward, she 
said slowly to herself, ‘ Let the end come. I have done with the 
struggle ; I submit.’ 

She drew her veil over her face, bowed to the Doctor, and left 
the room. 

He rang the bell, and followed her into the hall. As the 
servant closed the door on her, a sudden impulse of curiosity— 
utterly unworthy of him, and at the same time utterly irresistible— 
sprang up in the Doctor’s mind. Blushing like a boy, he said to 
the servant, ‘ Follow her home, and find out her name.’ For one 
moment the man looked at his master, doubting if his own ears had 
not deceived him. Doctor Wybrow looked back at him in silence. 
The submissive servant knew what that silence meant—he took 
his hat and hurried into the street. 

The Doctor went back to the consulting-room. A sudden 
revulsion of feeling swept over his mind. Had the woman left an 
infection of wickedness in the house, and had he caught it? What 
devil had possessed him to degrade himself in the eyes of his own 
servant ? He had behaved infamously—he had asked an honest 
man, a man who had served him faithfully for years, to turn spy! 
Stung by the bare thought of it, he ran out into the hall again, 
and opened the door. The servant had disappeared; it was too 
late to call him back. But one refuge against his contempt for 
himself was now open to him—the refuge of work. He got into 
his carriage and went his rounds among his patients. 

If the famous physician could have shaken his own reputation, 
he would have done it that afternoon. Never before had he made 
himself so little welcome at the bedside. Never before had he put 
off until to-morrow the prescription which ought to have been 
written, the opinion which ought to have been given, to-day. 
He went home earlier than usual—unutterably dissatisfied with 
himself. 

The servant had returned. Doctor Wybrow was ashamed to 
question him. The man reported the result of his errand, without 
waiting to be asked, 
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‘The lady’s name is the Countess Narona. She lives at F 

Without waiting to hear where she lived, the Doctor acknow- 
ledged the all-important discovery of her name by a silent bend 
of the head, and entered his consulting-room. The fee that he 
had vainly refused still lay in its little white paper covering on 
the table. He sealed it up in an envelope; addressed it to the 
‘Poor-box’ of the nearest police-court ; and, calling the servant 
in, directed him to take it to the magistrate the next morning. 
Faithful to his duties, the servant waited to ask the customary 
question, ‘Do you dine at home to-day, sir?’ 

After a moment’s hesitation he said, ‘ No: I shall dine at the 
club.’ 

The most easily deteriorated of all the moral qualities is the 
quality called ‘conscience.’ In one state of a man’s mind, his 
conscience is the severest judge that can pass sentence on him. 
In another state, he and his conscience are on the best possible 
terms with each other in the comfortable capacity of accomplices. 
When Doctor Wybrow left his house for the second time, he did 
not even attempt to conceal from himself that his sole object, in 
dining at the club, was to hear what the world said of the Countess 
Narona. 


Cuapter III. 


THERE was a time when a man in search of the pleasures of 
gossip sought the society of ladies. The man knows better now. 
He goes to the smoking-room of his club. 

Doctor Wybrow lit his cigar, and looked round him at his 
brethren in social conclave assembled. The room was well 
filled; but the flow of talk was still languid. The Doctor 
innocently applied the stimulant that was wanted. When he 
inquired if anybody knew the Countess Narona, he was answered 
by something like a shout of astonishment. Never (the conclave 
agreed) had such an absurd question been asked before! Every 
human creature, with the slightest claim to a place in society, 
knew the Countess Narona. An adventuress with a European 
reputation of the blackest possible colour—such was the general 
description of the woman with the death-like complexion and the 
glittering eyes. 

Descending to particulars, each member of the club contributed 
his own little stock of scandal to the memoirs of the Countess. It was 
doubtful whether she was really, what she called herself, a Dalma- 
tian lady. It was doubtful whether she had ever been married to 
the Count whose widow she assumed to be. It was doubtful 
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whether the man who accompanied her in her travels (under the 
name of Baron Rivar, and in the character of her brother) was her 
brother at all. Report pointed to the Baron as a gambler at every 
‘table’ on the Continent. Report whispered that his so-called 
sister had narrowly escaped being implicated in a famous trial for 
poisoning at Vienna—that she had been known at Milan as a spy 
in the interests of Austria—that her ‘apartment’ in Paris had 
been denounced to the police as nothing less than a private 
gambling-house—and that her present appearance in England was 
the natural result of that discovery. Only one member of the 
assembly in the smoking-room took the part of this much-abused 
woman and declared that her character had been most cruelly and 
most unjustly assailed. But as the man was a lawyer, his inter- 
ference went for nothing: it was naturally attributed to the spirit 
of contradiction inherent in his profession. He was asked derisively 
what he thought of the circumstances under which the Countess 
had become engaged to he married, and he made the characteristic 
answer, that he thought the circumstances highly creditable to 
both parties, and that he looked on the lady’s future husband as a 
most enviable man. 

Hearing this, the Doctor raised another shout of astonishment 
by inquiring the name of the gentleman whom the Countess was 
about to marry. 

His friends in the smoking-room decided unanimously that 
the celebrated physician must be a second ‘ Rip-van-Winkle,’ and 
that he had just awakened from a supernatural sleep of twenty 
years. It was all very well to say that he was devoted to his 
profession, and that he had neither time nor inclination to pick 
up fragments of gossip at dinner-parties and balls. A man who 
did not know that the Countess Narona had borrowed money at 
Homberg of no less a person than Lord Montbarry, and had then 
deluded him into making her a proposal of marriage, was a man 
who had probably never heard of Lord Montbarry himself. The 
younger members of the club, humouring the joke, sent a waiter 
for the ‘ Peerage ;’ and read aloud the memoir of the nobleman 
in question, for the Doctor’s benefit—with illustrative morsels of 
information interpolated by themselves. 

‘Herbert John Westwick. First Baron Montbarry, of Mont- 
barry, King’s County, Ireland. Created a Peer for distinguished 
military services in India. Born, 1812. Forty-eight years old, 
Doctor, at the present time. Not married. Will be married next 
week, Doctor, to the delightful creature we have been talking 
about. Heir presumptive, his lordship’s next brother, Stephen 
Robert, married to Ella, youngest daughter of the Reverend Silas 
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Marden, Rector of Runnigate, and has issue, three daughters. 
Younger brothers of his lordship, Francis and Henry, unmarried, 
Sisters of his lordship, Lady Barville, married to Sir Theodore 
Barville, Bart.; and Anne, widow of the late Peter Norbury, Esq., 
of Norbury Cross. Bear his lordship’s relations well in mind, 
Doctor. Three brothers Westwick, Stephen, Francis, and Henry ; 
and two sisters, Lady Barville and Mrs. Norbury. Not one of the 
five will be present at the marriage; and not one cf the five will 
leave a stone unturned to stop it if the Countess will only give 
them a chance. Add to these hostile members of the family 
another offended relative not mentioned in the “ Peerage,” a young 
lady ° 

A sudden outburst of protest in more than one part of the room 
stopped the coming disclosure, and released the Doctor from further 
persecution. 

‘Don’t mention the poor girl’s name; it’s too bad to make a 
joke of that part of the business; she has behaved nobly under 
shameful provocation ; there is but one excuse for Montbarry—he 
is either a madman or a fool.’ In these terms the protest expressed 
itself on all sides. Speaking confidentially to his next neighbour, 
the Doctor discovered that the lady referred to was already known 
to him (through the Countess’s confession) as the lady deserted by 
Lord Montbarry. Her name was Agnes Lockwood. She was de- 
scribed as being the superior of the Countess in personal attraction, 
and as being also by some years the younger woman of the two. 
Making all allowance for the follies that men committed every day 
in their relations with women, Montbarry’s delusion was still the 
most monstrous delusion on record. In this expression of opinion 
every man present agreed—the lawyer even included. Not one of 
them could call to mind the innumerable instances in which the 
sexual influence has proved irresistible in the persons of women 
without even the pretension to beauty. The very members of the 
club whom the Countess (in spite of her personal disadvantages) 
could have most easily fascinated, if she had thought it worth her 
while, were the members who wondered most loudly at Montbarry’s 
choice of a wife. 

While the topic of the Countess’s marriage was still the one 
topic of conversation, a member of the club entered the smoking- 
room whose appearance instantly produced a dead silence. Doctor 
Wybrow’s next neighbour whispered to him, ‘ Montbarry’s brother 
—Henry Westwick !’ 

The new-comer looked round him slowly, with a bitter smile. 

‘You are all talking of my brother,’ he said. ‘Don’t mind 
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me. Not one of you can despise him more heartily than I do. 
Go on, gentlemen—go on!’ 

But one man present took the speaker at his word. That man 
was the lawyer who had already undertaken the defence of the 
Countess. 

‘I stand alone in my opinion,’ he said, ‘and I am not ashamed 
of repeating it in anybody’s hearing. I consider the Countess 
Narona to be a cruelly-treated woman. Why shouldn’t she be 
Lord Montbarry’s wife? Who can say she has a mercenary motive 
in marrying him ?’ 

Montbarry’s brother turned sharply on the speaker. ‘J say it!’ 
he answered. 

The reply might have shaken some men. The lawyer stood on 
his ground as firmly as ever. 

‘I believe I am right,’ he rejoined, ‘in stating that his lordship’s 
income is not more than sufficient to support his station in life ; 
also that it is an income derived almost entirely from landed pro- 
perty in Ireland, every acre of which is entailed.’ 

Montbarry’s brother made a sign, admitting that he had no 
objection to offer so far. 

‘If his lordship dies first, the lawyer proceeded, ‘I have been 
informed that the only provision he can make for his widow 
consists in a rent-charge on the property of no more than four 
hundred a year. His retiring pension and allowances, it is well 
known, die with him. Four hundred a year is therefore all that 
he can leave to the Countess, if he leaves her a widow.’ 

‘Four hundred a year is no¢ all, was the reply to this. ‘My 
brother has insured his life for ten thousand pounds; and he has 
settled the whole of it on the Countess, in the event of his 
death.’ 

This announcement produced a strong sensation. Men looked 
at each other, and repeated the three startling words, ‘ Ten thousand 
pounds!’ Driven fairly to the wall, the lawyer made a last effort 
to defend his position. 

‘May I ask who made that settlement a condition of the 
marriage?’ he said. ‘Surely it was not the Countess herself ? ’ 

Henry Westwick answered, ‘ It was the Countess’s brother ;’ and 
added, * which comes to the same thing.’ 

After that, there was no more to be said—so long, at least, as 
Montbarry’s brother was present. The talk flowed into other 
channels; and the Doctor went home. 

But his morbid curiosity about the Countess was not set at rest 
yet. In his leisure moments he found himself wondering whether 
Lord Montbarry’s family would succeed in stopping the marriage 
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after all. And more than this, he was conscious of a growing desire 
to see the infatuated man himself. Every day, during the brief 
interval before the wedding, he looked in at the club, on the chance 
of hearing some news. Nothing had happened, so far as the club 
knew. The Countess’s position was secure; Montbarry’s resolution 
to be her husband was unshaken. They were both Roman Catholics, 
and they were to be married at the chapel in Spanish Place. So 
much the Doctor discovered about them—and no more. 

On the day of the wedding, after a feeble struggle with 
himself, he actually sacrificed his patients and their guineas, and 
slipped away secretly to see the marriage. To the end of his life, 
he was angry with anybody who reminded him of what he had 
done on that day! 

The wedding was strictly private. A close carriage stood at 
the church door ; a few people, mostly of the lower class, and mostly 
old women, were scattered about the interior of the building. Here 
and there Doctor Wybrow detected the faces of some of his brethren 
of the club, attracted by curiosity, like himself. Four persons only 
stood before the altar—the bride and bridegroom and their two wit- 
nesses. One of these last was a faded-looking woman, who might 
have been the Countess’s companion or maid; the other was un- 
doubtedly her brother, Baron Rivar. The bridal party (the bride 
herself included) wore their ordinary morning costume. Lord 
Montbarry, personally viewed, was a middle-aged military man of 
the ordinary type: nothing in the least remarkable distinguished 
him either in face or figure. Baron Rivar, again, in his way, was 
another conventional representative of another well-known type. 
One sees his finely-pointed moustache, his bold eyes, his crisply- 
curling hair, and his dashing carriage of the head, repeated 
hundreds of times over on the Boulevards of Paris. The only 
noteworthy point about him was of the negative sort—he was not 
in the least like his sister. Even the officiating priest was only a 
harmless, humble-looking old man, who went through his duties 
resignedly, and felt visible rheumatic difficulties every time he bent 
his knees. The one remarkable person, the Countess herself, only 
raised her veil at the beginning of the ceremony, and presented 
nothing in her plain dress that was worth a second look. Never, 
on the face of it, was there a less interesting and less romantic 
marriage than this. From time to time the Doctor glanced round 
at the door or up at the galleries, vaguely anticipating the appear- 
ance of some protesting stranger, in possession of some terrible 
secret, commissioned to forbid the progress of the service. Nothing 
in the shape of an event occurred—nothing extraordinary, nothing 
dramatic. Bound fast together as man and wife, the two disap- 
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peared, followed by their witnesses, to sign the registers; and still 
Doctor Wybrow waited, and still he cherished the obstinate hope 
that something worth seeing must certainly happen yet. 

The interval passed, and the married couple, returning to the 
church, walked together down the nave to the door. Doctor 
Wybrow drew back as they approached. To his confusion and 
surprise, the Countess discovered him. He heard her say to her 
husband, ‘One moment; I see a friend.’ Lord Montbarry bowed 
and waited. She stepped up to the Doctor, took his hand, and 
wrung it hard. He felt her overpowering black eyes looking at 
him through her veil. ‘One step more, you see, on the way to 
the end!’ She whispered those strange words, and returned to 
her husband. Before the Doctor could recover himself and follow 
her, Lord and Lady Montbarry had stepped into their carriage, 
and had driven away. 

Outside the church door stood the three or four members of 
the club who, like Doctor Wybrow, had watched the ceremony out 
of curiosity. Near them was the bride’s brother, waiting alone. 
He was evidently bent on seeing the man whom his sister had 
spoken to, in broad daylight. His bold eyes rested on the Doctor’s 
face, with a momentary flash of suspicion in them. The cloud 
suddenly cleared away; the Baron smiled with charming courtesy, 
lifted his hat to his sister’s friend, and walked off. 

The members constituted themselves into a club conclave on 
the church steps. They began with the Baron. ‘ Damned ill- 
looking rascal!’ They went on with Montbarry. ‘ Is he going to 
take that horrid woman with him to Ireland?’ ‘Not he! he 
can’t face the tenantry; they know about Agnes Lockwood.’ 
‘ Well, but where 7s he going?’ ‘To Scotland.’ ‘Does she like 
that?’ ‘It’s only for a fortnight; they come back to London, 
and go abroad.’ ‘ And they will never return to England, eh ?’ 
‘Who can tell? Did you see how she looked at Montbarry, when 
she had to lift her veil at the beginning of the service? In his 
place, I should have bolted. Did you see her, Doctor?’ By this 
time, Doctor Wybrow had remembered his. patients, and had 
heard enough of the club gossip. He followed the example of 
Baron Rivar, and walked off. 

‘One step more, you see, on the way to the end,’ he repeated 
to himself, on his way home. ‘ What end?’ 


Cuarter IV. 


On the day of the marriage, Agnes Lockwood sat alone in the 
little drawing-room of her London lodgings, burning the letters 
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which had been written to her by Montbarry in the byegone 
time. 

The Countess’s maliciously smart description of her, addressed 
to Doctor Wybrow, had not even hinted at the charm that most 
distinguished Agnes—the artless expression of goodness and 
purity which instantly attracted everyone who approached her. 
She looked by many years younger than she really was. With 
her fair complexion and her shy manner, it seemed only natural 
to speak of her as ‘a girl,’ although she was now really advancing 
towards thirty years of age. She lived alone with an old nurse 
devoted to her, on a modest little income, which was just enough 
to support the two. There were none of the ordinary signs of 
grief in her face, as she slowly tore the letters of her false lover in 
two, and threw the pieces into the small fire which had been lit 
to consume them. Unhappily for herself, she was one of those 
women who feel too deeply to find relief in tears. Pale and quiet, 
with cold trembling fingers, she destroyed the letters one by one 
without daring to read them again. She had torn the last of the 
series, and was still shrinking from throwing it after the rest into 
-the swiftly destroying flame, when the old nurse came in, and 
asked if she would see ‘ Master Henry,—meaning that youngest 
member of the Westwick family, who had publicly declared his 
contempt for his brother in the smoking-room of the club. 

Agnes hesitated. A faint tinge of colour stole over her face. 

There had been a long past time when Henry Westwick had 
owned that he loved her. She had made her confession to him, 
acknowledging that her heart was given to his eldest brother. 
He had submitted to his disappointment; and they had met 
thereafter as cousins and friends. Never before had she associated 
the idea of him with embarrassing recollections. But now, on the 
very day when his brother’s marriage to another woman had 
consummated his brother’s treason towards her, there was some- 
thing vaguely repellent in the prospect of seeing him. The old 
nurse (who remembered them both in their cradles) observed her 
hesitation; and sympathising of course with the man, put in a 
timely word for Henry. ‘He says he’s going away, my dear; 
and he only wants to shake hands, and say good-bye.’ This plain 
statement of the case had its effect. Agnes decided on receiving 
her cousin. 

He entered the room so rapidly that he surprised her in the 
act of throwing the fragments of Montbarry’s last letter into the 
fire. She hurriedly spoke first. 

‘ You are leaving London very suddenly, Henry. Is it business ? 
or pleasure ?’ 
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Instead of answering her, he pointed to the flaming letter, and 
to some black ashes of burnt paper lying lightly in the lower part 
of the fireplace. 

‘ Are you burning letters ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ His letters ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

He took her hand gently. ‘I had no idea I was intruding on 
you, at a time when you must wish to be alone. Forgive me, 
Agnes—TI shall see you when I return.’ 

She signed to him, with a faint smile, to take a chair. 

‘We have known one another since we were children,’ she said. 
‘Why should I feel a foolish pride about myself in your presence ? 
why should I have any secrets from you? I sent back all your 
brother’s gifts to me some time ago. I have been advised to do 
more, to keep nothing that can remind me of him—in short, to 
burn his letters. I have taken the advice; but I ownI shrank a 
little from destroying the last of the letters. _No—not because it 
was the last, but because it had this in it.’ She opened her hand, 
and showed him a lock of Montbarry’s hair, tied with a morsel of 
golden cord. ‘ Well! well! let it go with the rest.’ 

She dropped it into the flame. For a while, she stood with 
her back to Henry, leaning on the mantel-piece, and looking into 
the fire. He took the chair to which she had pointed, with a 
strange contradiction of expression in his face: the tears were in 
his eyes, while the brows above were knit close in an angry frown. 
He muttered to himself, ‘Damn him!’ 

She rallied her courage, and looked at him again when she 
spoke. ‘ Well, Henry, and why are you going away ?’ 

‘T am out of spirits, Agnes, and I want a change.’ 

She paused before she spoke again. His face told her plainly 
that he was thinking of her when he made that reply. She was 
grateful to him, but her mind was not with him: her mind was 
still with the man who had deserted her. She turned round again 
to the fire. 

‘Is it true,’ she asked, after a long silence, ‘ that they have been 
married to-day ?’ 

He answered ungraciously in the one necessary word :—‘ Yes.’ 

‘Did you go to the church ?’ 

He resented the question with an expression of indignant 
surprise. ‘Goto the church?’ he repeated. ‘I would as soon go 
to——’ He checked himself there. ‘How can you ask?’ he 
added in lower tones. ‘I have never spoken to Montbarry, I have 
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not even seen him, since he treated you like the scoundrel and the 
fool that he is.’ 

She looked at him suddenly, without saying a word. He 
understood her, and begged her pardon. But he was still angry. 
‘The reckoning comes to some men,’ he said, ‘even in this world. 
He will live to rue the day when he married that woman !’ 

Agnes took a chair by his side, and looked at him with a gentle 
surprise. 

‘Is it quite reasonable to be so angry with her, because your 
brother preferred her to me?’ she asked. 

Henry turned on her sharply. ‘ Do you defend the Countess, of 
all the people in the world ?’ 

‘Why not?’ Agnes answered. ‘I know nothing against her. 
On the only occasion when we met, she appeared to be a singularly 
timid, nervous person, looking dreadfully ill; and being indeed so 
ill that she fainted under the heat of the room. Why should we 
not do her justice? We know that she was innocent of any 
intention to wrong me; we know that she was not aware of my 
engagement P 

Henry lifted his hand impatiently, and stopped her. ‘There is 
such a thing as being too just and too forgiving!’ he interposed. 
‘I can’t bear to hear you talk in that patient way, after the 
scandalously cruel manner in which you have been treated. Try 
to forget; them both, Agnes. I wish to God I could help you to 
do-it!’ 

Agnes laid her hand on his arm. ‘ You are very good to me, 
Henry; but you don’t quite understand me. I was thinking of 
myself and my trouble in quite a different way, when you came in. 
I was wondering whether anything which has so entirely filled my 
heart, and so absorbed all that is best and truest in me, as my 
feeling for your brother, can really pass away as if it had never 
existed. I have destroyed the last visible things that remind me 
of him. In this world, I shall see him no more. But is the tie 
that once bound us, completely broken? Am [I as entirely parted 
from the good and evil fortune of his life, as if we had never met 
and never loved? What do yow think, Henry? I can hardly 
believe it.’ 

‘If you could bring the retribution on him that he has deserved,’ 
Henry Westwick answered sternly, ‘I might be inclined to agree 
with you.’ 

As that reply passed his lips, the old nurse appeared again at 
the door, announcing another visitor. 

‘I’m sorry to disturb you, my dear. But here is little Mrs. 
Ferrari wanting to know when she may say a few words to you,’ 
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Agnes turned to Henry, before she replied. ‘You remember 
Emily Bidwell, my favourite pupil years ago at the village school, 
and afterwards my maid? She left me, to marry an Italian 
courier, named Ferrari—and I am afraid it has not turned out very 
well. Do you mind my having her in here, for a minute or two ?’ 

Henry rose to take his leave. ‘I should be glad to see Emily 
again at any other time,’ he said. ‘ But it is best that I should go 
now. My mind is disturbed, Agnes; I might say things to you, 
if I stayed here any longer, which—which are better not said now. 
I shall cross the Channel by the mail to-night, and see how a few 
weeks’ change will help me.’ He took her hand. ‘Is there any- 
thing in the world that I can do for you?’ he asked very earnestly. 
She thanked him, and tried to release her hand. He held it with 
a tremulous lingering grasp. ‘God bless you, Agnes!’ he said 
in faltering tones, with his eyes on the ground. Her face flushed 
again, and the next instant turned paler than ever; she knew his 
heart as well as he knew it himself—she was too distressed to speak. 
He lifted her hand to his lips, kissed it fervently, and, without 
looking at her again, left the room. The nurse hobbled after him 
to the head of the stairs: she had not forgotten the time when the 
younger brother had been the unsuccessful rival of the elder for 
the hand of Agnes. ‘Don’t be down-hearted, Master Henry,’ 
whispered the old woman, with the unscrupulous common sense of 
persons in the lower rank of life. ‘Try her again, when you come 
back !’ 

Left alone for a few moments, Agnes took a turn in the room, 
trying to compose herself. She paused before a little water- 
colour drawing on the wall, which had belonged to her mother: 
it was her own portrait when she was a child. ‘How much 
happier we should be,’ she thought to herself sadly, ‘if we never 
grew up!’ 

The courier’s wife was shown in—a little meek melancholy 
woman, with white eyelashes, and watery eyes, who curtseyed 
deferentially and was troubled with a small chronic cough. Agnes 
shook hands with her kindly. ‘ Well, Emily, what can I do for 
you?’ 

The courier’s wife made rather a strange answer: ‘ I’m afraid 
to tell you, Miss.’ 

‘Is it such a very difficult favour to grant? Sit down, and let 
me hear how you are going on. Perhaps the petition will slip out 
while we are talking. How does your husband behave to you ? 

Emily’s light grey eyes looked more watery than ever. She shook 
her head and sighed resignedly. ‘I have no positive complaint to 
make against him, Miss, But I’m afraid he doesn’t care about 
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me; and he seems to take no interest in his home—I may almost 
say he’s tired of his home. It might be better for both of us, 
Miss, if he went travelling for a while—not to mention the money, 
which is beginning to be wanted sadly.’ She put her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and sighed again more resignedly than ever. 

‘I don’t quite understand,’ said Agnes. ‘I thought your 
husband had an engagement to take some ladies to Switzerland 
and Italy ?’ 

‘ That was his ill-luck, Miss. One of the ladies fell ill—and 
the others wouldn’t go without her. They paid him a month’s 
salary as compensation. But they had engaged him for the autumn 
and winter—and the loss is serious.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it, Emily. Let us hope he will soon have 
another chance.’ 

‘It’s not his turn, Miss, to be recommended when the next 
applications come to the couriers’ office. You see, there are so 
many of them out of employment just now. If he could be privately 
recommended——’_ She stopped, and left the unfinished sentence 
to speak for itself. 

Agnes understood her directly. ‘ You want my recommend- 
ation, she rejoined. ‘Why couldn’t you say so at once ?’ 

Emily blushed. ‘It would be such a chance for my husband,’ 
she answered confusedly. ‘A letter, inquiring for a good courier 
(a six months’ engagement, Miss!) came to the office this morning. 
It’s another man’s turn to be chosen—and the secretary will 
recommend him. If my husband could only send his testimonials 
by the same post—with just a word in your name, Miss—it might 
turn the scale, as they say. A private recommendation between 
gentlefolks goes so far.’ She stopped again, and sighed again, 
and looked down at the carpet, as if she had some private reason 
for feeling a little ashamed of herself. 

Agnes began to be rather weary of the persistent tone of 
mystery in which her visitor spoke. ‘If you want my interest 
with a friend of mine,’ she said, ‘ why can’t you tell me the name?’ 

The courier’s wife began to cry. ‘ I’m ashamed to tell you, Miss.’ 

For the first time, Agnes spoke sharply. ‘ Nonsense, Emily! 
Tell me the name directly—or drop the subject—whichever you 
like best.’ 

Emily made a last desperate effort. She wrung her hand- 
kerchief hard in her lap, and let off the name as if she had been 
letting off a loaded gun :—‘ Lord Montbarry !’ 

Agnes rose and looked at her. 

‘You have disappointed me,’ she said very quietly, but with a 
look which the courier’s wife had never seen in her face before. 
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‘Knowing what you know, you ought to be aware that it is 
impossible for me to communicate with Lord Montbarry. I 
always supposed you had some delicacy of feeling. I am sorry to 
find that I have been mistaken.’ 

Weak as she was, Emily had spirit enough to feel the reproof. 
She walked in her meek noiseless way to the door. ‘I beg your 
pardon, Miss. I am not quite so bad as you think me. But I beg 
your pardon, all the same.’ 

She opened the door. Agnes called her back. There was 
something in the woman’s apology that appealed irresistibly to her 
just and generous nature. ‘Come,’ she said; ‘we must not part 
in this way. Let me not misunderstand you. What is it that 
you expected me to do ?’ 

Emily was wise enough to answer this time without any reserve. 
‘ My husband will send his testimonials, Miss, to Lord Montbarry 
in Scotland. I only wanted you to let him say in his letter that 
his wife has been known to you since she was a child, and that you 
feel some little interest in his welfare on that account. I don’t 
ask it now, Miss. You have made me understand that I was 
wrong.’ 

Had she really been wrong? Past remembrances, as well as 
present troubles, pleaded powerfully with Agnes for the courier’s 
wife. ‘It seems only a small favour to ask,’ she said, speaking 
under the impulse of kindness which was the strongest impulse in 
her nature. ‘But I am not sure that I ought to allow my name 
to be mentioned in your husband’s letter. Let me hear again 
exactly what he wishes to say.’ Emily repeated the words—and 
then offered one of those suggestions, which have a special value of 
their own to persons unaccustomed to the use of their pens. 
‘Suppose you try, Miss, how it looks in writing?’ Childish as 
the idea was, Agnes tried the experiment. ‘If I let you mention 
me,’ she said, ‘ we must at least decide what you are to say.’ She 
wrote the words in the briefest and plainest form :—‘I venture to 
state that my wife has been known from her childhood to Miss 
Agnes Lockwood, who feels some little interest in my welfare on 
that account.’ Reduced to this one sentence, there was surely 
nothing in the reference to her name which implied that Agnes 
had permitted it, or that she was even aware of it. After a last 
struggle with herself, she handed the written paper to Emily. 
‘Your husband must copy it exactly, without altering anything’ 
she stipulated. ‘On that condition, I grant your request.’ Emily 
was not only thankful—she was really touched. Agnes hurried 
the little woman out of the room. ‘ Don’t give me time to repent 
and take it back again,’ she said. Emily vanished. 
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‘Is the tie that once bound us completely broken? Am I as 
entirely parted from the good and evil fortune of his life as if we 
had never met and never loved?’ Agnes looked at the clock on 
the mantel-piece. Not ten minutes since, those serious questions had 
been on her lips. It almost shocked her to think of the common- 
place manner in which they had already met with their reply. 
The mail of that night would appeal once more to Montbarry’s 
remembrance of her—in the choice of a servant. 

Two days later, the post brought a few grateful lines from 
Emily. Her husband had got the place. Ferrari was engaged, for 
six months certain, as Lord Montbarry’s courier. 


THE SECOND PART. 


CHapTer V. 


AFTER only one week of travelling in Scotland, my lord and my 
lady returned unexpectedly to London. Introduced to the mountains 
and lakes of theHighlands, her ladyship positively declined to improve 
her acquaintance with them. When she was asked for her reason, 
she answered with a Roman brevity, ‘I have seen Switzerland.’ 

For a week more, the newly-married couple remained in 
London, in the strictest retirement. On one day in that week the 
nurse returned in a state of most uncustomary excitement from an 
errand on which Agnes had sent her. Passing the door of a 
fashionable dentist, she had met Lord Montbarry himself just 
leaving the house. The good woman’s report described him, with 
malicious pleasure, as looking wretchedly ill, ‘His cheeks are 
getting hollow, my dear, and his beard is turning grey. I hope 
the dentist hurt him!’ 

Knowing how heartily her faithful old servant hated the man 
who had deserted her, Agnes made due allowance for a large 
infusion of exaggeration in the picture presented to her. The 
main impression produced on her mind was an impression of nervous 
uneasiness. If she trusted herself in the streets by daylight while 
Lord Montbarry remained in London, how could she be sure that 
his next chance-meeting might not be a meeting with herself? 
She waited at home, privately ashamed of her own superstitious 
fears, for the next two days. On the third day the fashionable 
intelligence of the newspapers announced the departure of Lord 
and Lady Montbarry for Paris, on their way to Italy. 

Mrs. Ferrari, calling the same evening, informed Agnes that 
her husband had left her with all reasonable expression of conjugal 
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kindness ; his temper being improved by the prospect of going 
abroad. But one other servant accompanied the travellers—Lady 
Montbarry’s maid, rather a silent, unsociable woman, so far as 
Emily had heard. Her ladyship’s brother, Baron Rivar, was already 
on the Continent. It had been arranged that he was to meet his 
sister and her husband at Rome. 

One by one the dull weeks succeeded each other in the life of 
Agnes. She faced her position with admirable courage, seeing her 
friends, keeping herself occupied in her leisure hours with reading 
and drawing, leaving no means untried of diverting her mind from 
the melancholy remembrance of the past. But she had loved too 
faithfully, she had been wounded too deeply, to feel in any adequate 
degree the influence of the moral remedies which she employed. 
Persons who met with her in the ordinary relations of life, deceived 
by her outward serenity of manner, agreed that ‘ Miss Lockwood 
seemed to be getting over her disappointment.’ But an old friend 
and school companion who happened to see her during a brief visit 
to London, was inexpressibly distressed by the change that she 
detected in Agnes. This lady was Mrs. Westwick, the wife of that 
brother of Lord Montbarry who came next to him in age, and who 
was described in the ‘ Peerage’ as presumptive heir to the title. He 
was then away, looking after his interests in some mining property 
which he possessed in America. Mrs. Westwick insisted on taking 
Agnes back with her to her home in Ireland. ‘Come and keep 
me company while my husband is away. My three little girls will 
make you their playfellow, and the only stranger you will meet is 
the governess, whom I answer for your liking beforehand. Pack 
up your things, and I will call for you to-morrow on my way to 
the train.’ In those hearty terms the invitation was given. Agnes 
thankfully accepted it. For three happy months she lived under 
the roof of her friend. The girls hung round her in tears at her 
departure ; the youngest of them wanted to go back with Agnes to 
London. Half in jest, half in earnest, she said to her old friend 
at parting, ‘If your governess leaves you, keep the place open 
for me.’ Mrs. Westwick laughed. The wiser children took it 
seriously, and promised to let Agnes know. 


On the very day when Miss Lockwood returned to London, she 
was recalled to those associations with the past which she was 
most anxious to forget. After the first kissings and greetings 
were over, the old nurse (who had been left in charge at the lodgings) 
had some startling information to communicate, derived from the 
courier’s wife. 

‘Here has been little Mrs. Ferrari, my dear, in a dreadful state 
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of mind, inquiring when you would be back. Her husband has 
left Lord Montbarry, without a word of warning—and nobody 
knows what has become of him.’ 

Agnes looked at her in astonishment. ‘Are you sure of what 
you are saying ?’ she asked. 

The nurse was quite sure. ‘Why, Lord bless you! the news 
comes from the couriers’ office in Golden Square—from the 
secretary, Miss Agnes, the secretary himself!’ Hearing this, Agnes 
began to feel alarmed as well as surprised. It was still early in 
the evening. She at once sent a message to Mrs. Ferrari, to say 
that she had returned. 

In an hour more the courier’s wife appeared, in a state of 
agitation which it was not easy to control. Her narrative, when 
she was at last able to speak connectedly, entirely confirmed the 
nurse’s report of it. 

After hearing from her husband with tolerable regularity from 
Paris, Rome, and Venice, Emily had twice written to him after- 
wards—and had received no reply. Feeling uneasy, she had gone 
to the office in Golden Square, to inquire if he had been heard of 
there. The post of the morning had brought a letter to the 
secretary from a courier then at Venice. It contained startling 
news of Ferrari. His wife had been allowed to take a copy of it, 
which she now handed to Agnes to read. 

The writer stated that he had recently arrived in Venice. He had 
previously heard that Ferrari was with Lord and Lady Montbarry, 
at one of the old Venetian palaces which they had hired for a term. 
Being a friend of Ferrari, he had gone to pay him a visit. 
Ringing at the door that opened on the canal, and failing 
to make anyone hear him, he had gone round to a side entrance 
opening on one of the narrow lanes of Venice. Here, standing 
at the door as if she was waiting for somebody—perhaps for 
the courier himself—he found a pale woman with magnificent 
dark eyes, who proved to be no other than Lady Montbarry 
herself. 

She asked, in Italian, what he wanted. He answered that he 
wanted to see the courier Ferrari, if it was quite convenient. She 
at once informed him that Ferrari had left the palace, without 
assigning any reason, and without even leaving an address at 
which his monthly salary (then due to him) could be paid. 
Amazed at this reply, the courier inquired if any person had 
offended Ferrari, or quarrelled with him. The lady answered, ‘To 
my knowledge, certainly not. I am Lady Montbarry; and I can 
positively assure you that Ferrari was treated with the greatest 
kindness in this house. We are as much astonished as you are at 
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his extraordinary disappearance. If you should hear of him, pray 
let us know, so that we may at least pay him the money which 
is due.’ 

After one or two more questions (quite readily answered) 
relating to the date and the time of day at which Ferrari had left 
the palace, the courier took his leave. 

He at once entered on the necessary investigations—without 
the slightest result so far as Ferrari was concerned. Nobody had 
seen him. Nobody appeared to have been taken into his confidence. 
Nobody knew anything (that is to say, anything of the slightest 
importance) even about persons so distinguished as Lord and Lady 
Montbarry. It was reported that her ladyship’s English maid had 
left her, before the disappearance of Ferrari, to return to her 
relatives in her own country, and that Lady Montbarry had taken 
no steps to supply her place. His lordship was described as being 
in delicate health. He lived in the strictest retirement—nobody 
was admitted to him, not even his own countrymen. A stupid old 
woman was discovered who did the housework at the palace, 
arriving in the morning and going away again at night. She had 
never seen the lost courier—she had never even seen Lord Mont- 
barry, who was then confined to his room. Her ladyship, ‘a most 
gracious and adorable mistress,’ was in constant attendance on her 
noble husband. There was no other servant then in the house (so far 
as the old woman knew) but herself. The meals were sent in from 
a restaurant. My lord, it was said, disliked strangers. My lord’s 
brother-in-law, the Baron, was generally shut up in a remote part 
of the palace, occupied (the gracious mistress said) with experi- 
ments in chemistry. The experiments sometimes made a nasty 
smell. A doctor had latterly been called in to his lordship—an 
Italian doctor, long resident in Venice. Inquiries being addressed 
to this gentleman (a physician of undoubted capacity and respect- 
ability), it turned out that he also had never seen Ferrari, having 
been summoned to the palace (as his memorandum book showed) 
at a date subsequent to the courier’s disappearance. The doctor 
described Lord Montbarry’s malady as bronchitis. So far, there 
was no reason to feel any anxiety, though the attack was a sharp 
one. If alarming symptoms should appear, he had arranged with 
her ladyship to call in another physician. For the rest, it was 
impossible to speak too highly of my lady; night and day, she was 
at her lord’s bedside. 

With these particulars began and ended the discoveries made 
by Ferrari’s courier-friend. The police were on the look-out for 
the lost man—and that was the only hope which could be held 
forth, for the present, to Ferrari’s wife. 
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‘What do you think of it, Miss ?’ the poor woman asked eagerly. 
‘What would you advise me to do?’ 

Agnes was at a loss how to answer her; it was an effort even to 
listen to what Emily was saying. The references in the courier’s 
letter to Montbarry—the report of his illness, the melancholy 
picture of his secluded life—had reopened the old wound. She 
was not even thinking of the lost Ferrari; her mind was at Venice, 
by the sick man’s bedside. 

‘I hardly know what to say,’ she answered. ‘I have had no 
experience in serious matters of this kind.’ 

*Do you think it would help you, Miss, if you read my husband’s 
letters to me? There are only three of them—they won’t take 
long to read.’ 

Agnes compassionately read the letters. 

They were not written in a very tender tone. ‘ Dear Emily,’ 
and ‘ Yours affectionately ’—these conventional phrases, were the 
only phrases of endearment which they contained. In the first 
letter, Lord Montbarry was not very favourably spoken of :—* We 
leave Paris to-morrow. I don’t much like my lord. He is proud 
and cold, and, between ourselves, stingy in money matters. I have 
had to dispute such trifles as a few centimes in the hotel bill; and 
twice already, some sharp remarks have passed between the newly- 
married couple, in consequence of her ladyship’s freedom in pur- 
chasing pretty tempting things at the shops in Paris. “I can’t 
afford it ; you must keep to your allowance.” She has had to hear 
those words already. For my part, I like her. She has the nice, 
easy foreign manners—she talks to me as if I was a human being 
like herself.’ 

The second letter was dated from Rome. 

* My lord’s caprices’ (Ferrari wrote) ‘ have kept us perpetually 
on the move. He is becoming incurably restless. I suspect he is 
uneasy in his mind. Painful recollections, I should say—I find 
him constantly reading old letters, when her ladyship is not present. 
We were to have stopped at Genoa; but he hurried us on. The 
same thing at Florence. Here, at Rome, my lady insists on resting. 
Her brother has met us at this place. There has been a quarrel 
already (the lady’s maid tells me) between my lord and the Baron. 
The latter wanted to borrow money of the former. His lordship 
refused in language which offended Baron Rivar. My lady pacified 
them, and made them shake hands.’ 

The third, and last letter, was from Venice. 

* More of my lord’s economy! Instead of staying at the hotel, we 
have hired a damp, mouldy, rambling old palace. My lady insists 
on having the best suites of rooms wherever we go—and the palace 
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comes cheaper, for a two months’ term. My lord tried to get it for 
longer; he says the quiet of Venice is good for his nerves. Buta 
foreign speculator has secured the palace, and is going to turn it 
intoan hotel. The Baron is still with us, and there have been more 
disagreements about money matters. I don’t like the Baron—and 
I don’t find the attractions of my lady grow on me. She was much 
nicer before the Baron joined us. My lord is a punctual paymaster ; 
it’s a matter of honour with him; he hates parting with his money, 
but he does it because he has given his word. I receive my salary 
regularly at the end of each month—not a frane extra, though I 
have done many things which are not part of a courier’s proper work. 
Fancy the Baron trying to borrow money of me! He is an inve- 
terate gambler. I didn’t believe it when my lady’s maid first told 
me so—but I have seen enough since to satisfy me that she was 
right. I have seen other things besides, which—well! which don’t 
increase my respect for my lady and the Baron. The maid says 
she means to give warning to leave. She is a respectable British 
female, and doesn’t take things quite so easily as Ido. It is a 
dull life here. No going into company—no company at home—not 
a creature sees my lord—not even the consul, or the banker. 
When he goes out, he goes alone, and generally towards nightfall. 
Indoors, he shuts himself up in his own room with his books, and 
sees as little of his wife and the Baron as possible. I fancy things 
are coming to a crisis here. If my lord’s suspicions are once 
awakened, the consequences will be terrible. Under certain pro- 
vocations, the noble Montbarry isa man who would stick at nothing. 
However, the pay is good—and I can’t afford to talk of leaving the 
place, like my lady’s maid.’ 

Agnes handed back the letters—so suggestive of the penalty 
paid already for his own infatuation by the man who had deserted 
her !—with feelings of shame and distress, which made her no fit 
counsellor for the helpless woman who depended on her advice. 

‘The one thing I can suggest,’ she said, after first speaking 
some kind words of comfort and hope, ‘is that we should consult a 
person of greater experience than ours. Suppose I write and ask 
my lawyer (who is also my friend and trustee) to come and advise 
us to-morrow after his business hours ?’ 

Emily eagerly and gtatefully accepted the suggestion. An 
hour was arranged for the meeting on the next day; the cor- 
respondence was left under the care’ of Agnes; and the courier’s 
wife took her leave. 

Weary and heartsick, Agnes lay down on the sofa, to rest and 
compose herself. The careful nurse brought in a reviving cup of tea. 
Her quaint gossip about herself and her occupations while Agnes 
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had been away, acted as a relief to her mistress’s overburdened 
mind. They were still talking quietly, when they were startled by 
a loud knock at the house door. Hurried footsteps ascended the 
stairs. The door of the sitting-room was thrown open violently ; 
the courier’s wife rushed inlikea mad woman. ‘ He’s dead! they’ve 
murdered him!’ Those wild words were all she could say. She 
dropped on her knees at the foot of the sofa—held out her hand, 
with something clasped in it—and fell back in a swoon. 

The nurse, signing to Agnes to open the windows, took the 
necessary measures to restore the fainting woman. ‘ What’s this?’ 
she exclaimed. ‘Here’s a letter in her hand. See what it is, 
Miss.’ 

The open envelope was addressed (evidently in a feigned hand- 
writing) to ‘Mrs. Ferrari. The post-mark was ‘Venice.’ The 
contents of the envelope were a sheet of foreign note-paper, and a 
folded enclosure. 

On the note-paper, one line only was written: It was again in 
a feigned handwriting, and it contained these words: 

* To console you for the loss of your husband,’ 

Agnes opened the enclosure next. 

It was a Bank of England note for a thousand pounds 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Great Cropical Fallacp. 


Once upon a time I believed in the tropics, but that was a great 
many years ago; I have seen too much of those wretched 
pretenders to believe in them any more, and I have made up my 
mind to denounce and expose them before an indignant world. 
The hoary old deceivers shall deceive no longer, if word of mine 
can strip the tawdry disguises from their shabby faces; no longer 
shall they hide themselves behind their cloak of gorgeous colours, 
or trick themselves out hypocritically with flaunting flowers, 
beautiful birds, and brilliant butterflies. They have decked their 
nakedness too many centuries already in these false theatrical 
properties, and now they must come out into the open light of 
day, to exhibit the rags and tatters which form their everyday 
vestments. To put the whole matter in a nutshell, there are no 
tropics. The entire conception is a sham and a delusion, an 
elaborate humbug perpetrated by whole generations of travellers, 
the baseless fabric of a disordered dream. 

Of course I am not going to deny all those dreadful astrono- 
mical facts which we learnt in our hapless childhood at a fee of 
two guineas extra, under the mysterious designation ‘ Use of the 
Globes.’ I am quite prepared to admit that Cancer and Capricorn 
have a real external existence, and that the sun annually performs 
all kinds of antics when he reaches their invisible limit, only 
discernible to nautical eyes by the aid of a sextant and a marine 
binocular. I have had the evidence of my own senses to the 
peculiar way in which my shadow has run north, south, east, or 
west, and finally disappeared under my feet, after I had once 
crossed that intangible barrier of twenty-three something north 
(thank Heaven, I’ve forgotten the minutes, though the degrees will 
haunt my memory till the end of my days); and I have expe- 
rienced all the horrors of a vertical sun, pouring his red-hot rays 
straight down on my devoted head for months and years together. 
These physical and geographical phenomena I am not going for a 
moment to dispute, nor do I wish to join the eccentric squadron 
of earth-flatteners, who march solemnly forth under Mr. Hamp- 
den’s guidance to do battle with Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, 
Mr. Wallace, and the Astronomer Royal. The tropics of science 
may rest undisturbed; but the tropics of poets, painters, lovers, 
romancists, and travellers, I venture to assert, do not exist, and 
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never did exist, elsewhere than in the fertile imagination which 
called their picture into being. 

We all know that picture by heart. In the background a 
glorious sunset, bathing the mountain peaks in a flood of golden 
halo and crimson light ; at the mid distance a waterfall leaping 
down the rocks, spanned by a rainbow, and half hidden with 
a mass of gigantic ferns; in the foreground a group of palm trees, 
their feathery branches drooping in a graceful curve, and their 
long stems rising grandly towards the sky, whose blue expanse 
throws up in strong relief their leafy crowns. Among the lesser 
trees, parrots of every hue—red, green, white, and yellow—chatter 
and scream in circling flight ; while monkeys grin in the under- 
wood, and leap in vain at the gaily painted butterflies that flit 
unheeding past. Creepers with huge crimson blossoms hang 
pendent from every bough; orchids of strange shape and colour 
carpet the moist soil beneath ; and bushes of cactus or euphorbia 
spread their quaint jointed stems and yellow bloom over all the 
barer patches in the forest shade. That is the sort of thing that 
we all picture to ourselves when we talk in our pristine ignorance 
of tropical scenery. 

Well, the picture bears about asmuch resemblance to the reality 
as Aladdin’s Palace at Drury Lane bears to Rag Fair or the Seven 
Dials. The tropics of real life are no gorgeous scenes of glossy ver- 
dure, and brilliant colouring, but vast expanses of dry and dusty 
plain, hideous rocky masses of shapeless and tangled vegetation, in- 
terspersed with squalid patches of straggling human tillage, and 
filthy collections of tumble-down human huts. It is a sad truth 
for the poet and the painter, who would fain cling to that 
romantic faith in ‘Summer isles of Eden lying ’mid dark purple 
spheres of sea;’ but a truth it is nevertheless, and as such I feel it 
my duty to preach it for the further destruction of the Great 
Tropical Fallacy, whose flimsy pretences I have myself unearthed. 

Iam not alone in my belief. Mr. Wallace, of Malay Archi- 
pelago fame; Mr. Bates, the Naturalist on the Amazons ; Professor 
Agassiz, who went on a Journey to Brazil, and fifty other experienced 
travellers, have all announced the same truth before me. But 
these eminent writers had too much to tell about birds, beasts, 
fishes, and all manner of creeping things, to find much leisure for 
fully exposing the gigantic fraud of those unblushing tropics. 
They merely brushed aside the fallacy as a thing to be disposed of 
with a wave of the hand; whereas I, a humbler wayfarer, find in it an 
error which has taken deep root in the European mind, and can 
only be extracted by a deliberate operation. That operation I am 
here to-day to perform, and I propose to begin;by a short account 
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of my first experiences in tropical life. Jamaica was the scene of 
my disillusionment, and I will therefore convey the reader without 
more ado to the open mouth of Port Royal Harbour, on the day of 
my first arrival in the sunny regions of the South. 

We were all up at four bells in the morning, six o’clock by 
terrestrial time, to see the good ship Zagus sweep round the spit 
of- land known as the Palisades. Our first view of the tropics 
tended to keep up the delusion so soon destined to a sudden 
explosion. At the very end of the spit, within a hundred yards of 
our deck, stood a waving grove of cocoa-nut palms. Now, the 
palm-tree is the making of the tropics, the ultimate source of all 
that misconception which your traveller has religiously set himself 
to demolish. Take a hideous sandy plain with a couple of huts and 
some Arab or negro children, and then stick a palm-tree in the 
foreground, and there you have them, the beautiful poetical tropics ! 
But just remove the palm-tree, and what remains? a hideous 
sandy plain and a couple of huts. Try this simple experiment at 
the Academy, and you'll be surprised to find how utterly the Scene 
in Egypt disappears, how ridiculously the Sunset at Rio collapses, 
how absurdly the Street in Delhi flattens down into a dusty alley. 
If I had my will, I would exterminate those deceptive endogens at 
one fell blow. For the worst of them all is this, that in real life 
they always get in the background of your view, whereas every 
artist knows that their sole pictorial value is to overhang and 
browbeat the tropical cottage at twenty yards’ distance. 

Not long, however, did those theatrical palm-trees impose upon 
our young credulity. An hour’s steaming up a sultry, breathless 
bay, where even at that early hour the heat proved scarcely 
supportable, landed us alongside the coal-begrimed wooden quay of 
Kingston. Gracious heavens, what a disenchantment! At one 
glance the eye takes in the gloomy panorama, and the beautiful 
tropics have vanished for ever. Not Martinique, not Brazil, not 
Ceylon itself can ever reinstate that shattered idol. Dead, as hope- 
lessly as the gods of Nepal, after the Raja had blown their images 
from the cannon’s mouth ; dead, as eternally as the great and good 
Pecksniff after Tom Pinch had woken up in the organ loft to a 
sense of his utter meanness and hypocrisy. In three minutes I am 
ready to cry aloud, ‘ There are no tropics,’ and to hold that nega- 
tive faith with unshaken confidence until my dying day. 

Before my gaze stretches a shabby wooden town, its long streets 
running straight inland from the water’s edge, unpaved, unwatered, 
untended, thick in lazy dust, which the sea breeze two hours later 
will drive with eddying whirlwinds against mouth, and nose, an 
eyes, in irresistible phalanx of penetrating atoms, On either side 
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the street, low, one-storied wooden houses line the road; once 
painted white, with bright green jalousies, but now dingy grey in 
general hue, broken by windows of dull olive blinds. The roofs 
scarcely stick on their mouldering beams, the dirty cedar shingles 
are overgrown with rank weeds, and give shelter to spurious 
vulture-looking birds—the John-crow or turkey buzzard of the 
colonists—and the whole town has an air of neglected decay, which 
seems ten times more evident through the blinking, staring sun- 
light that falls in full force on every squalid detail. Behind the 
abodes of men, a brown, treeless plain runs back for many miles in 
unshaded hideousness; while in the far background, masses of hot 
basking mountains close the view, their clear-cut peaks shadowed 
by no cool or fleecy cloud, but standing out in naked contour 
against the blazing sky overhead. Squalor, dust, sunlight in 
abundance ; but no trees, no birds, no flowers, no scenery—in short, 
no tropics. 

I put up my white umbrella, and landed onthe quay. Ragged 
half-clad negroes in tatters and dust stood along the pathway to 
the custom-house ; I passed my luggage, waiting meanwhile under 
the fierce sun; and when the peppery officer had satisfied himself 
that I did not wish to cheat the revenue, and had sworn sufficiently 
at his underlings—the climate and the use of capsicums seem to 
exert a sort of direct reactive influence on the human temper in 
these Western isles—I turned into the street to seek my chosen 
hotel. Drivers with ‘ omnibuses’ were near in numbers. I engaged 
one for myself and my portmanteau, and, leaving my heavy goods 
to follow on in a rickety dray, betook myself to Colonial Hall, 
the leading hostelry of the metropolis in which I stood. 

A Jamaican omnibus is a unique vehicle after its kind. The 
main portion consists of a square box, surmounted by a Chinese 
canopy in American leather, and stuck upon four wheels by the 
intervention of some antediluvian springs. Between the shafts 
a sorry mule walks solemnly along, until a blow from the butt-end 
of the whip (thongs appear to be mere survivals of a once useful 
structure) rouses him for a moment into a furious canter, subsid- 
ing immediately into the original dead march. Over unmetalled 
roads intersected by open waterways, and diversified by occasional 
hollows known under the graphic title of * butter-bowls,’ the negro 
driver jolts his luckless victim with undiminished composure, 
observing with a grin after each unusually heavy jump, ‘ Massa 
from Englan’ doan’t ’customed yet to Jamaica ro-ad; dat nuffin 
after Massa larn to know him!’—a pleasing prediction which 
Massa shortly recognises as no more than the truth. 

So on we jolt, from one tumble-down street to another, past 
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groups of chattering negroes, past long rows of shabby houses with 
no trottoir in front, until at last we draw up at the broken door 
and shaky wooden steps of Colonial Hall. I am not writing an 
account of Jamaica, but merely exposing the ‘Great Tropical 
Fallacy ;’ and so I will not try to describe the transcendent horrors 
of that unrivalled house of entertainment. I have travelled in 
Spain, and I thought I understood dirt; but, believe me, I only 
knew as yet the first rudiments of that extensive subject. The 
floors of Colonial Hall might have been converted into a thriving 
flower-garden. The servants might have sold their rags to an 
enterprising manager as ‘properties’ for Joe or Oliver Twist. 
The loaves of bread might have been transported entire to the 
entomological cabinets of the British Museum. The whole house 
might have been indicted for a nuisance by the righteous indigna- 
tion of the New Cut. I will not dwell upon it, lest I should seem 
to exaggerate, but will pass on to my after experiences of the 
country at large, so far as they cast a gleam of light upon the true 
nature of the Fallacy in hand. 

That tropical towns are squalid and miserable, I suppose 
everybody more or less believes. I discovered at a later date that 
Kingston, compared with Santa Martha or Savanilla, might be 
considered a clean, thriving, and civilized city. But to my untu- 
tored European mind, it seemed at first sight more frightful than 
anything I could have believed of Coomassie or Timbuctoo, I 
suppose those who stay at home have no idea of what an extra- 
European town must necessarily be. At any rate, I could not 
before have believed that there existed on earth a place so 
wretched, so mean-looking, so utterly bankrupt and disreputable, 
as that in which I then stood. 

But the country, thinks the unsophisticated Briton, the country 
must be beautiful! There the hand of man cannot mar the natural 
charms of green fields and lovely flowers. There the waving sugar- 
cane, the graceful bamboo, the spreading tree-fern, the magnificent 
palms (those palms again!) must make a scene of fairy loveliness. 
There the orange-trees, the parrots, the butterflies—Ah, my dear 
sir, all, all mere fancy! Go and see for yourself, or trust those who 
have seen. Such things you may find if you will at Kew Gardens 
or at Sydenham, but not, I assure you, in the Tropics. 

Behind the town lies a plain, occupied for the most part by 
grazing farms and cultivated land. You may drive out on any 
side along a dusty road and survey the beauties of nature as they 
unfold themselves to your enquiring eye. Hedges of cactus shut 
it in on either hand, and of course shut off the prospect of every 
object except their own obtrusive stems. Now, a cactus-hedge is a 
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very pretty thing in the abstract: that is to say, a hedge of 
such cactus plants as one may see at Kew or Sydenham aforesaid. 
But the concrete cactus-hedge of reality consists of tall, scraggy 
stalks, flowerless and spiny, covered half an inch deep in collected 
dust, and as thoroughly unromantic as dirt and neglect can make 
them. Here and there a gap in the hedge or an interval of wire- 
fencing allows one to glance at the fields within. And what fields! 
No soft green turf, pied with daisies and buttercups, but great 
dusty levels, overgrown with rank and weedy vegetation, more like 
rushes than English grass. The dust lies on its spiky blades, not 
in light powder, but thick and deep as in an uninhabited room. 
You cannot see the shape of the leaves for the white layer that 
overlies them, always, of course, under that pelting sunlight which 
makes the dullest grey come out in staring whiteness. The plain 
is one unbroken sea of dingy weeds, and the tropical country has 
followed the tropical town to John Milton’s limbo of false imagin- 
ings, the Paradise of Fools. ; 

And the flowers? And the fruits? Well, there are no 
flowers. If you wish to see brilliant blossoms, you must go into 
your own English warren on a May morning, when the primroses 
cluster by thousands on every sunny bank, when the cowslips 
raise their dappled heads on every grassy knoll, when the dog- 
roses sweeten the air on every side with their perfumed breath. 
But you will not find these things in the Tropics. A few rare 
trees burst once a year into masses of crimson bloom; a few 
stray plants after the rainy season open their faint yellow 
petals in the fields from which the showers have washed away the 
surface dust: but the general aspect of every tropical plain is one 
of monotonous and wearisome greenish-brown. As to walking in 
the fields in search of flowers, you might as well walk through an 
acre of furze. In tropical countries no man strays far from the 
' dry highway, or if he strays, he repents it afterwards with many a 
literal thorn in the flesh, not to mention many a creeping thing, 
buried deep beneath his tender skin. 

The fruits are there, one must allow; but not the luscious 
fruits of our imagination. Good oranges are found only in tem- 
perate climates ; those which grow under a vertical sun run more 
to rind, pulp, and fibre than to sweet juice or delicate flavour. 
Pineapples in the West Indies are mere masses of sugary string, 
unfit to compare with our delicious hothouse fruit. As for the 
common ruck of berries—resinous mangoes, mealy bananas, sloppy 
custard-apples, insipid cherimoyas, infantile naseberries—they 
deserve no place at any decent table, and, to say the truth, seldom 
obtain one, While we at home aro talking with luscious lips of 
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the exquisite tropical fruits, the wiser planter is quietly importing 
prunes and raisins, figs and olives for his own dessert, and would 
as soon think of eating a crocodile as of putting the common and 
tasteless messes of his native trees before his English guests. 

The birds are equally great humbugs with the fruits and the 
flowers. Parrots are said to inhabit Jamaica, but I never suc 
ceeded in setting my eyes on one. I generally lived, during my 
long stay in the island, at the south-east corner only. So, when- 
ever I told my friends that I had not yet seen a parrot, they 
always answered in an offhand way, ‘ Ah, you should go to the 
Port Royal Hills; you'll find them there in thousands.’ But one 
day I started for the Port Royal Hills, and spent three months in 
exploring their fauna and flora throughout. All that time I never 
saw a solitary parrot. ‘Ah,’ said my friends again, ‘you must 
try St. Thomas-in-the-Vale. They swarm in all the mango trees 
in the Vale.’ So I took a trap another day, and saw the Vale 
from end to end: but not a parrot could anywhere be found. 
My friends retreated a step further. ‘You must go to the North 
Side. On the North Side there are simply myriads.’ At last, 
however, I tracked down the myth to the North Side, and not 
a parrot did I discover throughout the whole island. They are 
there, ! know, because Mr. Gosse and other good observers have 
seen and shot them; but they are about as rare in practical life 
as a badger or an otter in an English village. 

And this fact brings me into the very heart of the Great 
Tropical Fallacy. The point which grows upon the traveller in 
India, in South America, in the Pacific Islands, with greater dis- 
tinctness every day, is the total absence of the poetically marvellous. 
I have lived for years in the Tropics, but I have never yet beheld 
an alligator, an iguana, a toucan, an antelope, in their wild and 
native state. I have had scorpions trapped for my inspection, and 
tarantulas bottled as specimens for my cabinet; but I never 
caught a living individual creeping up my boots or dropping from 
the ceiling into my soup. These little incidents, even if unplea- 
sant, would have at least the charm of novelty; they would look 
well to figure in one’s memoirs, and would point the moral of an 
after-dinner tale. But unhappily they don’t occur. Swarms of 
common and uninteresting insects perpetually worry one’s life in 
tropical countries: mosquitoes, ants, jiggers, termites, ticks, and 
fifty more unmentionable brutes distress the European visitor 
from morn to night, from night to morn again; but no creature 
of the poetically marvellous order ever disturbs the monotony of 
these vulgar insect plagues. The pests which one did not expect 
make one’s existence wretched with their ceaseless stings; but the 
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pests to which one looked forward with a vague mixture of terror 
and interest never make their appearance on the stage at all. 

But if all this be true, whence did the Tropical Fallacy derive 
its origin? How have mankind come to believe so implicitly in 
the supreme beauty of every scrap of soil between the imaginary 
limits of the Crab and the Goat? The reason is not far to seek. 
Suppose we dress it up in a familiar English guise, and see what 
idea of England a tropicist would gain from a British Botanical 
and Zoological Garden on one of his coolest mountain tops. 

Worlds of delight would open up to his gaze at the first glance 
over the half-wild, half-cultivated bowers covered with dog-rose, 
honeysuckle, and white clematis. Beds of purple foxglove and 
drooping fritillary would alternate with golden masses of cowslip, 
primrose, buttercup, celandine, and corn-marigold. Pink and 
white daisies would form borders round the gravelled paths; snow- 
drops would rise in little clumps upon the grassy lawn ; bee-orchids, 
gorse, lychnis, cuckoo-pints, hyacinths, snapdragons, corn-poppies, 
and meadow saffrons would bear the aspect of rare exotics; 
while the unwonted sight of fields purpled with clover and heath, 
or gilded with mustard and charlock, would raise an involuntary 
exclamation of pleased surprise. In the cages around, the strange 
animals of that distant land might be exhibited to the eyes of 
visitors. The red deer of the Highlands, the fallow deer of English 
parks, the wild cattle of Chillingham, would represent the larger 
ruminants. The badger, the otter, the fox, the weasel, the marten, 
the pole-cat, and the ferret would illustrate the carnivores. Then 
the tiny harvest-mouse, the long-nosed shrew, the prickly hedge- 
hog, the soft-furred mole, the nimble squirrel, the hare, and the 
pretty little rabbit would give a delightful idea of our smaller 
mammals. As for birds, what a beautiful picture of our wood- 
lands or ponds the visitor would gain from an aviary filled with 
herons, swans, redbreasts, yellow-hammers, lapwings, pheasants, 
bullfinches, curlews, kingfishers, golden thrushes, woodpeckers, 
and seagulls! Adders, vipers, blind-worms, and lizards would 
bask in their glass cases; while the aquariums would swarm with 
crested newts, speckled trout, silvery minnows, banded perch, shin- 
ing carp, and quaint monstrous-headed miller’s thumbs. As he 
surveyed the whole, the tropical spectator would naturally exclaim, 
‘What a lovely country this England must be!’ And in my 
humble opinion he would be quite right too. 

Now, all these varied and beautiful objects are roughly selected 
from a single European island. If we were to add_flowers and 
animals from all temperate climates, such as the Alpine rhododen- 
drons and gentians, the Canadian trilliums and columbines, the 
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heaths and geraniums of the Cape, we should have a garden of 
transcendent beauty, which not even the tropics themselves could 
outdo. But when we form our ideal of tropical scenery, we simi- 
larly pick out from all the equatorial world every beautiful tree, 
shrub, herb, flower, beast, bird, or butterfly, and put them together 
into a fanciful picture of waving trees, hanging creepers, and gor- 
geous coloured blossoms, surrounded by groups of brilliant animals. 
Nor is this all; we think of the palms and the tree-ferns as we see 
them under Sir Joseph Hooker’s charge, with all the branches 
carefully tended and every dead leaf picked off at once by watchful 
myrmidons. But a palm in its native state has generally a dirty 
. ring of decaying boughs beneath its green crown; while a tree-fern 
can scarcely be seen through the foul mouldering fronds that 
cling around its musty stem. Cruel, perhaps the reader thinks, to 
disenchant him of his pretty dream ; but is it not worth something 
after all to know that our own home is far lovelier than these dis- 
tant lands? Why need any man wish to search the mountain 
passes of Java or Madagascar when he can roam at will through 
Dovedale and Aberglasllyn? why need he hanker after Trinidad 
or Hawaii when he can wander over the purple moorsides of the 
Grampians and gather bunches of spotted snake-heads in the 
flowery levels of Iffley meadows ? 

Of course, in Jamaica, as in every other tropical country, we 
may find a fair sprinkling of handsome flowers and brilliant birds. 
The night-flowering cereus, with its great white hanging blossoms 
and rich luscious scent, forms the very ideal of a tropical plant ; 
bright-coloured orchids grow here and there on solitary trees in 
the remoter woods ; and a few cultivated hybiscus-bushes surround 
the negro huts. Humming-birds flit rapidly from tree to tree ; while 
a pretty little red-and-green tody, the tropical robin, may some- 
times be seen perching en a wayside bough. Golden lizards sun 
themselves on the trunks, protruding now and then the orange 
pouches beneath their sky-blue necks; burnished beetles crawl 
among the underwood ; and butterflies as lovely as our own brim- 
stones, emperors, peacocks, or admirals gleam through the foliage 
of the mountain sides. All these, and more than these, I freely 
grant. But they only count as a small item in the total account, 
far less numerous than the corresponding beauties of our own 
island. Thousands of such plants and animals, have been sedu- 
lously gathered from all countries to form our great European 
collections, and therefore, I confidently say, if you wish to see the 
tropics in their glory, take a cab or a fiacre, and go to Regent’s 
Park or to the Jardin des Plantes. 

Certain other good points about the tropics I allow with equal 
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readiness. Undoubtedly, fine sunsets are commoner on the average 
than in temperate climates; though even here the difference is one 
of frequency rather than of kind. I have watched the great red 
orb sinking behind Bardsey Island in Carnarvonshire, or dipping 
into the calm bosom of Lake Ontario, with just as grand a circle 
of golden or crimson clouds as any that ever met my eyes in the 
charmed circle of equatorial earth. But such displays, exceptional 
in our colder region, are of nightly occurrence on tropical seas and 
mountains. Moreover, there are certain mysterious undertones of 
faint green, delicate blue, and melting violet in southern sunsets 
which never appear, to my fancy, in any other earthly object. 
Then the ferns, again, must be frankly conceded by a conscientious 
critic. The more isolated the tropical islands with which one has 
to deal, the greater the wealth of maiden-hairs, adder’s-tongues, 
spleen-worts, and club-mosses. Even in Jamaica, the number of 
graceful waving fronds which clothe the grottoes on the roadside 
cannot fail to attract the notice of the most prosaic traveller ; 
while the Pacific Islands yield masses of green ferny vegetation 
unknown in any other portion of the world. Yet we must remember 
that ferns and club-mosses bear no flowers, and so, just in propor- 
tion as they predominate amongst the flora, must brilliant blossoms 
be at a discount. This fact obtrudes itself most conspicuously on 
our notice in New Zealand, where the palms, tree-ferns, pines, and 
other plants with spores, cones, or green inflorescences form strik- 
ing features in every landscape; while red, blue, orange, or yellow 
flowers are almost entirely wanting from the perpetual sea of 
glossy green. 

On the other hand, if candour compels me to admit these few 
good qualities in the boasted tropics, I can safely assert that 
Europeans generally overlook most of their discomforts the mo- 
ment they begin to think rapturously of their supposed beauties. 
For example, there is the single fact of the unceasing heat. ‘ Re- 
gions of perpetual summer,’ the poets say, but what becomes of 
your poetry if we just alter it more truthfully to ‘regions of 
perpetual broiling?’ When you think of the tropics in your own 
comfortable Belgravian drawing-room, you may for a moment take 
the heat into consideration ; but as soon as you turn mentally to 
the scenery, you have dropped the heat out of the account alto- 
gether. Not so, however, in real life; you can never enjoy those 
cool-looking mountains except under the scorching blaze of a 
red-hot sun; you can never separate those lovely rocks, covered 
with gold and silver ferns, from the flood of ‘molecular motion’ 
which not even Professor Tyndall can render once more into its 
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desirable latent and potential form. Down it beats for ever, with 
unceasing energy, destroying all the pleasure of waterfall, hill, and 
ocean for the weary and panting spectator. 

Then look again at the mosquitoes. A small pest, it is true, 
but ever-present, watchful, thirsting for blood day and night, 
maddening your sleepy ears with their detestable humming, 
disturbing your literary enjoyment with constant attentions to 
your nose or your forehead ; imperturbable, invincible, insatiable, 
pitiless ; genuine vampires, who surround you in organised flocks, 
and so numerous that to kill one is only to lay yourself at the 
mercy of another. You forget these minor torments, too, as you 
lie back in your easy-chair at home and gaze dreamily at that 
imaginative picture on the wall ; but if you have ever tried to read 
Tennyson on the cliffs at Scarborough with a blue-bottle and a 
horse-fly alternating their visits to your bitten veins, you can form 
some faint conception of the miseries which man experiences when 
he lies down on the sofa or in the hammock for a quiet afternoon’s 
reading under the verandah of an Indian bungalow or on the 
piazza of a Brazilian cottage. 

Yet all such little vexations sink into nothingness compared 
with the absolute exile from every serious interest or habit of one’s 
being. For, disguise it as you may, life in the tropics is an exile. 
The political world disappears. What matters the Eastern Ques- 
tion or the last General Election to a man who sees European 
newspapers once amonth? What unselfish or cosmopolitan feeling 
can a person nourish who finds his own dinner the only serious 
difficulty of the day? In that utter famine of books, pictures, 
music, theatres, society, science, thought, all the pursuits that 
make life worth living to a civilised and rational being, what can 
one find to arrest one’s attention or to occupy one’s brain? The 
little routine of official business once completed for the day, there 
is no club where one may interchange ideas on politics, art, or 
social topics, no institute where one may hear the latest conquests 
of scientific research, no opera where one may drink in sweet 
sounds to echo through the brain during every brief interval of 
to-morrow’s toil. The educated and cultivated. European, who 
finds himself suddenly cast upon that ocean of squalid misery and 
crass ignorance which composes a tropical colony, discovers to his 
surprise that half his life has been cut away from under him, and 
learns for the first time how large a part of his existence was filled 
up by literary, political, and esthetic interests. 

I know we are apt at home to ridicule such ideas, to laugh 
them down as sentimentality, to pillory them in our Pall Mall 
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cynicism, to assert that life is really made up of nothing more 
than dinners, cigars, billiards, money, position, fame, titles, and 
high-stepping horses. Everybody at your club firmly possesses 
this faith, and sneers sublimely at all who reject it. But if we 
could transport one of these easy cynics to a tropical town, if we 
could set him to work all day at an office, and in the evening 
drive him out, high-stepping horses, footman, and all, through a 
row of wretched mud hovels, into a brown and burnt-up plain, 
with no green grass to delight the eye, no signs of human 
prosperity to gladden the sympathetic heart ; if we could take him 
back again to a bookless house, and turn him out alone upon the 
verandah to smoke his solitary weed, unsolaced by the ‘ Saturday ’ 
or the ‘ Globe ;’ if we could keep him for twelve months in this pur- 
poseless life, without music, art, science, congenial talk—even though 
cynical—if we could do all this, believe me, our friend would return 
to his club at last, a gladder and a wiser man, ready to own that the 
Academy and the Royal Society have their advantages, that South 
Kensington and the British Museum are something other than 
an egregious bore, and that the power to take a country walk over 
the green, rolling downs, commanding a view into some pleasant 
English combe, with its Norman church-tower and its Elizabethan 
manor-house, forms just as appreciable an element in his happiness 
as the addition of an extra hundred to his income or his salary. 
These are the things which we miss in the tropics, and for which 
no adventitious advantages of mere money payment can ever 
compensate us. The years spent between those self-same imagin- 
ary parallels on our terrestrial globe I count as just so much dead 
loss of time cut away from one’s allotted span. 

And now, as the preachers say—I feel as though I had been 
gradually dropping into the didactic strain of a sermon—I have 
done my best to expose, so far as in me lay, the true nature of the 
Great Tropical Fallacy. I may, perhaps, have drawn my picture 
rather too grimly from the other side, but where an exaggerated 
view prevails, exaggeration in the opposite direction can alone 
redress the balance of truth. It is useless to fight a popular 
belief with gentle language; a good hearty denunciation is needed 
to impress the speaker’s conviction. Besides, in the case of the 
tropics, I feel strongly on personal grounds. I have myself been 
deceived and played upon; I have read the late Canon Kingsley’s 
rhapsodies and marvelled over the exquisite word-painting of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre. But now I come out like the country- 
man at the fair, who pays his penny to behold the Wonderful Sea 
Serpent, and is introduced to a tame seal ina tub of water. Under 
such circumstances, some countrymen and some wayfarers, for very 
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shame, keep up the wicked delusion, lest bystanders should mock 
at their credulity ; but for my part, I prefer to take my stand at the 
door of the tent, and warn all and sundry that this Tropical Show 
is a gigantic and unconscionable Sham. 

J, ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 


WM ULove- Strife. 


I. 


I- wonpeEr whether I love her ; 
I wonder whether I hate. 
Now she will coo like a milk-white dove, 
All love ; 
Now she stands like a queen apart, 
Crowned with beauty: but, has she a heart ? 
O could I only discover 
Whether I love or hate, 
Then should I know my fate. 


II. 


I wonder if for a minute 
She thinks of me when away ; 
If she deems me a trivial toy, 
Mere boy : 
Yes, I can fancy, yes, I can see 
Rosy red lips that laugh at me. 
O love’s strife! I'll begin it: 
Throwing all fear away, 
I'll know my fate this day. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 





Beltane. 


- » « «. « « At Beltane game 
Thou ledst the dance with Malcolm Graeeme.—Lady of the Lake. 


Lona after the Druids were no more, and when Christianity had 
become established in Britain, many of the superstitions connected 
with the old fire-worship lingered among the people. So tenaciously 
did they cling to these old rites, that it is probable the early 
Christian priesthood made a virtue of necessity, and grafted on to 
the ceremonial of their faith modified forms of the old customs, 
endeared to their converts by life-long observance. To this day, in 
some places, we find curious remains of these ancient rites in 
usages which the people, though ignorant of their origin and 
meaning, still periodically observe. No clearer link of this kind 
between present and remote past exists than the observances of 
La Bealtuinn, or Beltane, as practised in Scotland till within 
the recollection of living people, and which, indeed, are not yet 
wholly extinct in remote districts. 

In the days of the Druids, the first of May was the great 
festival in honour of Belus or Baal. From the sacred fires on the 
altars, mighty fires were lighted on the hill-tops, through which 
were driven all the four-footed beasts of the district. The cattle 
were merely driven through, not sacrificed, and the object of the 
ceremony was partly to expiate the sins of the people, but chiefly 
to keep away from the herds all disorders till next May-day. On 
this day, too, all the hearth fires in the district were extinguished, 
in order that they might be re-kindled from this purifying flame. 

From these circumstances, this day was called ‘ Beil-teine,’ the 
day of Belus’ fire. As lately as 1790, we know that in the West of 
Scotland the cow-herds and young people in the country districts 
used to kindle these fires on the high grounds, in honour of Beltane ; 
while in many other parts of the country we find observances that, 
even more clearly still, point to the rites of the sun-god’s worship. 
Several of the clerical contributions to Sir John Sinclair’s ‘ Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland,’ published at the end of last century, 
allude to the Beltane usages in their parishes; but the most 
detailed account is that given by the Rev. James Robertson, the 
minister of the parish of Callander, in Perthshire, who, writing in 
1791, says :—‘ The people of this district have two customs, which 
are fast wearing out, not only here but all over the Highlands, and 
therefore ought to be taken notice of while they remain. Upon 
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the first of May, which is called Beltane or Baltein day, all the 
boys in a township or hamlet meet on the moors. They cut a 
table in the green sod of a round figure, by casting a trench in the 
ground of such circumference as to hold the whole company. They 
kindle a fire, and dress a repast of eggs and milk in the consistence 
of a custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, which is toasted at 
the embers against a stone. After the custard is eaten up, they 
divide the cake into so many portions, as similar as possible to one 
another in size and shape, as there are persons in the company. 
They daub one of these portions all over with charcoal until it be 
perfectly black. They then put all the bits of cake into a bonnet. 
Everyone, blindfold, draws out a portion. He who holds the 
bonnet is entitled to the last bit; whoever draws the black bit is 
the devoted person who is to be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour 
they mean to implore in rendering the year productive of the 
sustenance of man and beast. There is little doubt of these in- 
human sacrifices having been once offered in this country as well 
as in the East, although they now pass from the act of sacrifice, 
and only compel the devoted person to leap three times through 
the flames, with which act the ceremonies of this festival are 
closed.’ 

While it is clear that some of these rites are peculiarly like those 
of sun-worship, others suggest the Roman Palilia, or festival in 
honour of Pales, the goddess of shepherds. Below we shall see 
that in the Beltane usages there are suggestions of the Floralia, 
or festival in honour of the goddess of flowers, remains of which 
are so conspicuous in the less primitive May-day observances of 
England; also that another Roman festival, the Lemuria, con- 
tributed to the strange medley of pagan rites grafted on to the 
pliant Christianity of the second-century Briton. 

Ovid, in the fourth book of the Fasti, tells how the shepherds, 
in order to get the protection of Pales for themselves and their 
flocks, kindled fires in the fields, baked cakes, purified themselves 
by leaping through the flames; while, for the caudle of the Perth- 
shire peasants, they drank milk and sapa, that is, new wine boiled 
till only a third part of it remained. 

Pennant, in his ‘Tour in Scotland,’ gives an account of the 
Beltane rites in which some additional particulars are noted: —‘ On 
the first of May,’ he says, ‘ the herdsmen of every village hold their 
Beltein, a rural sacrifice. They cut a square trench on the ground 
leaving the turf in the middle, on that they make a fire of wood, 
on which they dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal, and 
milk, and bring, besides the ingredients of the caudle, plenty of 
beer and whisky, for each of the company must contribute some- 
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thing. The rites begin with spilling some of the caudle on the 
ground, by way of libation; on that, everyone takes a cake of 
oatmeal, upon which are raised nime square knobs, each dedicated 
to some particular being, the supposed preserver of their flocks and 
herds, or to some particular animal, the real destroyer of them; 
each person then turns his face to the fire, breaks off a knob, and, 
flinging it over his shoulders, says :—“ This I give to thee, preserve 
thou my horses; this to thee, preserve thou my sheep;” and, 
soon. After that they use the same ceremony to the noxious 
animals: “ This I give to thee, O fox! spare thou my lambs; this 
to thee, O hooded crow! this to thee, O eagle!” &e. 

‘When the ceremony is over, they dine on the caudle, and after 
the feast is finished, what is left is hid by two persons deputed for 
that purpose ; but on the next Sunday they reassemble and finish 
the relics of the first entertainment.’ 

There is a place in Perthshire on the borders of the Highlands 
which is called Tulliebeltane, that is, the eminence, or rising 
ground of the fire of Belus. ‘In the neighbourhood,’ says Dr. 
Jamieson in his Scottish Dictionary, ‘ is a Druidical temple of eight 
upright stones, where it is supposed the fire was kindled. At some 
distance from this is another temple of the same kind, but smaller, 
and near it a well, still held in great veneration. On Beltane 
morning, superstitious people go to this well and drink of it ; then 
they make a procession round it nine times, After this they in 
like manner go round the temple.’ 

Nine was the sacred number in Druidical times, hence the 
number of turns here, and the number of knobs on the Beltane 
cakes. The Celtic veneration for the sun appears, too, in the way 
the pilgrims to the well would go round it. All would follow the 
course of the sun, ‘ deas-iuil,’ the lucky way, while the opposite is 
‘tuath-iuil, or the way that would make their pilgrimage bring 
misfortune to them. ‘ When a Highlander goes to drink water out 
of a consecrated fountain,’ says Mr. Robertson, ‘ he must approach 
by going round the place from east to west on the south side. So 
when the dead are laid in the grave, so when the bride is brought 
to her future husband before the minister ; so a bottie goes round 
a company, &e.’ 

The proximity of dates caused many of these May-day rites to 
be transferred to Rude-day—which, indeed, is called Beltane 
several times in old writers, as well as by its Christian name of 
‘ The Invention of the Cross.’ There is a quotation in Jamieson’s 
Dictionary from Bellenden’s Chronicle that shows this very well : 
‘On Beltane day, in the yeir nixt following, callit the Inventioun 

of the haly Croce, James Stewart, the third son of Duke Moido 
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burnt Dunbritane, and killed Stewart of Dundonald and thirty- 
two men because the Duke ‘ was haldin in captivitie’ there. From 
Acts of the Scots Parliament, too, it is clear Beltane often meant 
the season, perhaps equivalent to Whitsuntide. The Scotch pro- 
verb: ‘You have skill of man and beast, you were born between 
the Beltans’ (7.¢. in the first week of May), shows this too; while 
we may see in it another proof of sun-worship in the idea that 
special strength and skill were given to those born during the 
festival of the god. 

These Rude-day observances that still linger in many parts of 
the Highlands clearly point to a pagan origin. There are still 
traces of the superstition that would not allow a bit of kindled coal 
to be carried out of a house on this day, lest it should be used for 
purposes of witchcraft. Children still ‘ reel their bannocks’ down 
many a hill-side on this day, to learn their future fate. On 
Beltane eve their mothers carefully bake these flat round cakes, 
marking on one side the cross, the sign of life, on the other the 
cipher, boding death. Next morning the children meet on some 
smooth, sloping hill; range their bannocks in a line, and send them 
down the slope on their edges. This they repeat three times, and 
read their fate according as the cross or the cipher oftenest turns 
up at the end of the journey. If the cross, then the owner will 
live to celebrate another Beltane, but if the cipher, he is doomed to 
die in the course of the year. 

Before the pulpit and the schoolroom waged a successfu) war 
against the remains of paganism in many Scotch parishes—and the 
success has only been very marked since the beginning of this 
century—Rude-day was a time of much anxiety to country people, 
and was full of rites designed to allay their anxiety by counter- 
acting the evil influences supposed to be particularly busy on that 
day. Satan on its eve held a review ofall witches, fairies, and imps 
of evil of all kinds, who, naturally,on this great occasion tried to work 
as much mischief as possible. So, to make everything secure, bunches 
of the sacred mountain ash, ‘ the rowan-tree,’ were tied above the 
doors of cow-house and stable, with scarlet ribbon, while pieces were 
bound by the same means to the animals’ tails. This was specially 
the time when the witches ‘ milked the tether,’ that is, carried off 
the cows’ milk by pretending to perform the operation of milking 
on a hair tether; so the milkmaid on this day always milked a 
little out of each dug on to the ground. This libation, clearly a 
pagan survival, would give the cow luck all the year, while its 
omission would be fatal to the animal’s usefulness as a milker. 

The only trace we can find in Beltane celebrations of that out- 
burst of pleasure at the new-born profusion of flower and blossom 
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that found expression in the English May-day rites is in some 
Rude-day customs. Besides the branches of rowan-tree, the pea- 
santry often gathered other greenery and flowers, but still the 
traces of the Floralia are very faint in Scotland—indeed, so faint, 
that many think that, where this custom of flower decoration 
existed, it too was a part of the sun-worship, an expression of 
gratitude to the sun-god for his genial influence in ripening the 
fruits of the earth. 

It is a curious fact that, while to this day we find one relic 
of sun-worship in tolerably vigorous life in the Scotch capital, 
another only died out within the memory of people still alive. In 
the early years of this century, the magistrates and council of the 
Canongate—one of the three municipal bodies that governed the 
Edinburgh of that day—used to walk to church in procession on the 
first Sunday after Beltane, each civic ruler carrying a nosegay, 
while their attendants were profusely adorned with flowers. 

Longer lived has been the other May-morning custom of 
Edinburgh—going to the top of Arthur Seat to see the first May 
sun rise and bathe the face in May-dew. ‘In Scotland there are 
few relics of the old May-day observances,’ says ‘The Book of 
Days,’ ‘ we might rather say none, beyond a lingering propensity in 
the young of the female sex to go out at an early hour and wash 
their faces with dew. At Edinburgh this custom is kept up with 
considerable vigour, the favourite scene of the lavation being 
Arthur’s Seat. On a fine May morning, the appearance of so many 
gay groups perambulating the hill-sides and the intermediate 
valleys, searching for dew, and rousing the echoes with their harm- 
less mirth, has an indescribably cheerful effect. The young 
ladies who now climb the hill-side, do it merely as a frolic, but 
their grandmothers believed that May-dew was an infallible 
cosmetic, and would ensure ‘a blooming complexion for at least a 
year. A century ago, young and old of both sexes used to meet at 
the well beside St. Anthony’s Chapel, to hail the first rays of the 
May sun; then, when its beams lighted up the sparkling dew- 
drops, cheeks, pale or blooming, were bathed in the moist grass, 
while the elders of the party went to St. Anthony’s crystal spring 
and drank of its waters. Poor Ferguson, writing wher the annual 
meeting was in full vigour, tells us that— 


On May-day in a fairy ring 
We've seen them round St. Anthon’s spring 
Frae grass the caller dew-draps wring, 
To wet their ein ; 
And water clear as crystal spring, 
To synd them clean, 
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Besides these observances of Beltane which had once been of 

a religious character, there were others entirely of a festive nature. 
Scott’s allusion, in the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ to the dancing at the 
Beltane games, but especially the opening stanza of the poem, 
‘Peblis to the play,’ ascribed to the first King James of Scotland, 
will sufficiently show how the nation, high and low, amused itself 
at Beltane time. The little town of Peebles was especially gay on 
this day during the reigns of the early Jameses, who fostered in 
every way the annual Beltane games held in the meadow by Tweed 
side. The old poem, describing this ‘ play,’ begins thus :— 

At Beltane, quhen ilk bodie bownis 

To Peblis to the play, 

To heir the singin and the soundis, 

The solace suth to say, 


Be firth and forrest furth they found ; 
They graythit tham full gay. 


In Edinburgh and some of the larger towns flourished down 
to the Reformation the mummings called The Abbot of Unreason, 
The Queen of the May, &c., which the Scots Parliament in 1555 
had to pass an Act to suppress. Notwithstanding this measure, 
the common people loved their May games too much to give them 
up without a struggle. The attempt to enforce the Act in 1561 
caused a riot in the Scottish capital, and a rescue by the hammer- 
men of one of the mummers who had been condemned to be hanged 
in July for disregard of the law. Though, as Dr. Chambers writes, 
‘it came to be one of the first difficulties of the men who had 
carried through the Reformation, how to wrestle the people out of 
their love of the May games,’ they succeeded in their attempt; 
the Lord of Inobedience, the Abbot, and their motley train appear 
never to have danced through the capital after the hammermen’s 
riot. 

Elsewhere special matches at handball and football were held 
on Beltane, some of which are still played on this day, though 
denunciations from the pulpit against the participation in these 
relies of paganism put down the matches in most places. 

ROBERT R. MACGREGOR. 





Patient Mittp. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


I, 


Frep Raynor and I were apprentices together, or what would have 
been called such in the good old times. We were in the house of 
Halland Brothers, general warehousemen, Gravel Street, City, and 
a very respectable house it was. There was nothing flashy about 
it; it was not what is nowadays genteelly called ‘enterprising,’ a 
city term which covers some strange doings, but it did a good 
business in a safe, old-fashioned way. Its customs were so old- 
world that the younger of the two partners always slept on the 
premises, instead of leaving at four or five o’clock at latest, as 
others in his position do, for their villas in the country or by the 
sea. They made their money slowly, but very surely, as all folks 
‘must do who have a tolerably large connection, and are always 
getting discount for their ready money. 

Our principals were, I believe, as kindly as they were honest ; 
but in my humble sphere I was not at that time brought into 
much personal connection with them. The link between them 
and their employés was Mr. Raynor, my friend’s father and their 
head clerk. He was as much respected by his inferiors as by the 
members of the firm; but I am not so sure that he was liked so 
well, at least by the junior clerks. He never said in words, of 
course, that because he was virtuous it behoved us to have ne 
cakes and ale, but his virtue was so very patent, and also, let me 
allow, at once so perfectly genuine, that it not only reproved all 
dissipation, but even suppressed the harmless ebullition of our 
youthful spirits. He had also the unpopular habit of applying 
for subscriptions under the name of ‘ our mites,’ in aid of mission- 
ary enterprise both abroad and at home; of the discouragement of 
Sunday trading ; of the abolition of the liquor traffic ; and even of 
the purging of Great Britain from the crying sin and shame of 
tobacco-smoking. 

We did not mind giving our fourpenny pieces, though that 
was sometimes inconvenient, half so much as having to write our 
names down, as was always insisted upon, in these charitable lists. 
He would thank us for our donations in the most earnest manner ; 
but at the same time would reflect upon our handwriting, in which 
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‘he was surprised to find so little improvement, considering the 
experience cf which we had had the advantage during our engage~ 
ment with Halland Brothers.’ At Clapham, where he lived, if 
not in the odour of sanctity, in an atmosphere of good report, he 
was President of its Teetotal Society, Vice-Chairman of its Band 
of Hope, Honorary Secretary of its Anti-Climbing Boy Association, 
and, in short, the working member of all its Benevolent Institv- 
tions. He often assisted them very liberally, considering his 
limited income, with his purse ; but his gift of oratory was always 
at their service, and he poured it out in lecture hall, assembly, 
and schoolroom in lavish profusion. In those days a free pass to 
the pit of a theatre was a great boon to us; but we did not sc 
highly estimate even a platform ticket to a meeting in Zion 
Chapel, or in the Young Men’s Improvement Hall, to hear old 
Raynor lecture. He was most generous in the distribution of 
these favours, and not to make use of the privileges thus offered to 
us was to give him great offence. Poor Fred led a sad life with 
some of us on this account. 

‘Confound you, Raynor! here’s your governor sent me another 
ticket to hear him spout ;’ or, ‘I say, Fred, will you guarantee 
me a rise in salary at Christmas if I sacrifice myself this time?’ 
It was very hard upon the poor young fellow, for, as he justly said, 
‘Well, J can’t help it, you know. It’s a precious sight worse for 
me than for you. I have to go to all these things. I sometimes 
wonder whether anyone was ever preached to death.’ 

He certainly suffered considerably; for whereas during the 
delivery of the old gentleman’s addresses his eye only occasionally 
wandered to one or the other of us, it always made the wretched 
Fred its starting-point, and generally came back again to him 
after any peculiarly ‘ powerful’ appeal to our ‘ nobler natures,’ as 
much as to say, ‘What do you think of that, you young reprobate ? 
Did not that search your very marrow?’ Not that poor Fred 
was a reprobate, but that he had a natural taste for pleasure 
of all kinds, and did not by any means count the listening to 
these improving discourses as a pleasure. But at the same time 
he reverenced his father most profoundly, and thought him not 
only one of the best men alive, but gifted with extraordinary 
talents. ‘It is my own fault, he used to say, ‘ that I don’t like 
his lectures. Everybody whose opinion is worth having tells me 
they are first-rate. It is sheer stupidity, I know, that makes me 
fail to see their merits; but, thank Heaven, I co understand how 
good the old governor is, down to his very boots.’ 

In this artless manner Fred -Raynor used to confess to me his 
faith in his parent ; but the world at large was doubtless scarcely 
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aware of the feelings that did such honour to the lad’s nature. 
The reason of this confidence in my case was that Fred was what 
we in those days used to call ‘sweet upon’ my sister Kitty. Of 
course the thing ought never to have been ‘dreamt of’ (only 
young people have no command over their dreams), for Fred had 
but ninety pounds a year, paid monthly, and poor Kitty next to 
nothing at all; but they made a fool’s paradise of their own, and 
lived in it. Fred’s behaviour under these circumstances was 
worthy of a better cause, or, at all events, of a more feasible one. 
The frugalities he practised with the idea of eventually buying a 
furnished residence, and setting up housekeeping on a microscopic 
scale, were tremendous, and reminded me of the asceticisms of 
the cloister. He drank ginger-pop with his dinner instead of half- 
and-half; started an hour earlier from his home at Clapham every 
morning, on foot, that he might save his bus fare to the office, 
and always kept his gloves in his pocket save when in the company 
of his divinity. To be sure he would ‘ break out’ every now and 
then, as habitual drunkards are said to do after months of ab- 
stinence, but by no means in the same way; he would indulge 


_ himself by buying some pretty little present for his darling, which 


gave her infinite pleasure save for the thought of the sum it must 
have cost him. But he always used to silence her by protesting 
that the money was ‘a windfall,’ and did not affect the great mass 
of his savings (about 2/. 18s. 6d.) at all. 

These windfalls grew to be pretty frequent after a little while, 
and with their frequency (though I did not associate the facts 
together very particularly at the time) I noticed that Fred, whose 
constitution was always delicate, got to have a thinner and more 
careworn appearance. Indeed, I remember saying on one occasion 
when he brought Kitty her first locket (and angered me by de- 
clining to accompany me to the play on the ground of having no 
money), that he looked as if he had starved himself to buy it. 
Moreover, when I did occasionally persuade him to go with me to 
any entertainment, he not only did not take the same interest in 
it as of yore, which I could understand from his love-lorn state, 
but he used to fall asleep during the best part of it, such as the 
ballet, which I really could not understand. It was bad enough 
for one’s friend to fall in love, but that he should do so with one’s 
sister was a double misfortune, and desolated me as it were both 
ways, for Kitty and I being orphans lived alone together ; and her 
attentions, which should have been exclusively devoted to me, 
were now divided between myself and Fred ; while, as I have said, 
I lost my friend’s companionship. This state of things went on 
for about a year—quite long enough to knit the two young people 
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together very firmly, and to make me feel Fred to be quite ‘ one of 
the family ’—and then the bright little bubble burst. Mr. Jacob 
Raynor discovered what was going on, and stamped it out as 
though it had been the foot-and-mouth disease instead of the 
tender passion. 

For my part, considering the great benevolence of his character, 
I thought it was done rather brutally. There was to be a total 
cessation of all intercourse; the lovers were not even to write to 
one another for two whole years, when Fred would come of age. 
After that, said the old gentleman, if his son was still blinded by 
his folly, he might take his own course, though it would never 
have his father’s approbation. I confess it seemed to me that 
Fred showed some lack of spirit in submitting to such harsh con- 
ditions ; for since he did not mean to give Kitty up, and was not 
in the end to have the paternal sanction, I could not see what 
advantage was gained by denying himself her society in the mean 
time. But his sense of duty, notwithstanding we felt sure that bis 
employers would not have dismissed him for taking his own way 
in such a matter, forbad that course. He told me that he had 
expressed himself very strongly, though with great respect, to his 
parent, and that it had taken all he knew to prevent an immediate 
rupture. ‘It is my father’s love for me, he said, ‘ which makes 
him so inexorable, since he cannot believe that my happiness lies 
where it does; while as to making me an allowance on which I 
could marry, it is the simple fact that he has not a guinea to 
spare, so we must not be too hard upon the governor.’ 

‘He would have guineas to spare,’ said I bitterly (for I felt for 
poor Kitty), ‘if he did not throw them away upon the Ojibbeways 
and other unconverted tribes.’ 

‘Well, it is his own money, Frank,’ answered Fred gravely, 
‘and he thinks he is doing good with it.’ 

And Kitty of course took the same view of the affair as Fred 
did. She worked her fingers to the bone in making articles of 
fancy work (in which she had a very pretty taste), and disposed of 
them for such prices as she could get, in order to have a little 
purse by the time those terrible two years should be over; and 
though I discountenanced her in so doing, I believe the constant 
employment saved her a deal of fretting. The toil too seemed to 
do her no physical harm; her blue eyes were as bright as ever, 
and her little mouth had always a cheerful smile for me that had 
far more of hope in it than of resignation. Her only happiness for 
the present, however (except what lay in looking forward), was, I 
verily believe, to hear me talk of Fred and his doings; how the 
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dear creature looked, what he said (and, in the way of message, even 
how he said it), and how he kept up under his disappointment. 

Now, as a matter of fact I had very little to tell her; for 
though, of course, I saw Fred at the office, I saw him nowhere else. 
He would leave directly his work was over, and came in the 
morning as punctually as usual, but what he did with himself in 
the mean time I could not find out. From certain appearances, 
however, I had misgivings as to his course of life; he had a wan 
and dissipated air, and would sometimes fall asleep over his ledger, 
in a way that seemed to me to hint at very late hours overnight. 
I thought it quite possible, knowing his natural love of pleasure, 
that he had overrated his own strength of character, and was 
striving to drown his sense of disappointment and injustice in the 
usual manner. Young as I was, and not, I am afraid, of too strict 
principles myself, I thought it my duty as Kitty’s brother to hint 
my suspicions, but I'red assured me that they were groundless. 

‘I have no heart, my dear fellow, just now,’ he said, ‘for any 
amusement, whether harmless or otherwise, and I find it best for 
me to be alone and at home.’ 

I was bound to believe him, for I had never known Fred to tell 

_a lie, but a week or two afterwards I had good reason to conclude 
that he had deceived me. I was fond of a little gaiety myself, in 
which Kitty encouraged me—as I am now firmly persuaded in order 
that she might have the more opportunities for sitting up to work, for 
when at home I would not permit it—and on a certain occasion I 
had been to the Adelphi Theatre. As I was walking home and 
passing the doors of a music hall, I could have taken my oath that 
I saw Frederic Raynor in the crowd that was emerging from it ; 
the next moment I lost sight of him, but if I had spoken to him I 
could not have been more sure of his identity. He was at the 
office at the usual hour, looking very much as if after the music 
hall he had been at the cyder cellars (as the late supper houses 
were called in those days), but of course I had no right to dictate 
to him as to how he should spend his evenings. 

‘So you were at “ the Harmonium,” my friend, last night,’ said 
I, half in banter, half in remonstrance. 

‘Indeed I was not,’ said he, looking me straight in the face, as 
was his custom. ‘I went home from the office, and remained there 
all the evening, except for half an hour when I went out— he 
hesitated, then added, ‘ on business.’ 

Then somehow I felt, not because of the music hall, but because 
of his lying to me in that composed way, that Fred was going to 
the bad. At the same time I little guessed how very far he had 
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advanced that way, and least of all the direction his erring steps had 
taken. 

It was about six months after communications between Fred 
and my sister had been cut off, that for the first time since I had 
been in the employment of Halland Brothers, Mr. Jacob Raynor 
did not appear at his desk at his ordinary hour or rather minute, 
for he was punctuality personified. We all concluded that he was 
ill, particularly as Fred was also absent, but the cause of their non- 
appearance was, as it turned out, much worse than anything we had 
imagined. Both the members of the firm were in their usual 
places, and when the time for closing arrived, word came to us that 
all the clerks were to remain, as there was something of importance 
to be communicated to them. Even then, few of us associated the 
matter with the Raynors, and perhaps one or two had qualms of con- 
science as to whether some peccadillo of their own more serious than 
common might not be the cause of so portentous an announcement. 

I never saw Mr. Halland, the elder, so moved as when he began 
to address us. 

‘A great misfortune, my friends, has befallen us all’ (we 
thought the house had failed), ‘ Dishonesty, for the first time, as 
I believe, has crept in among us. One of our number, hitherto 
trusted on his own account, and much more so on account of his 
relationship to another, has betrayed his trust. It is easy to say 
that such a wretched termination of a career that promised so 
brightly should be a warning to us all; but it is an example 
bought at a dear rate indeed, at the cost (for one thing) of a 
father’s misery. I left our dear and long-tried friend, Mr. Raynor, 
this morning well-nigh heart-broken; a man that will never be him- 
self again. His son Frederic has falsified his accounts, with the 
object of procuring money, no doubt for the purpose of self- 
indulgence and dissipation.’ 

What he said more I did not rightly understand, the announce- 
ment of Frederic’s guilt fell on me like a blow and stunned me. 
I was pained and shocked upon my own account, for he had been 
my nearest friend, and until lately my most constant companion ; 
but my great distress and wretchedness arose from the thought of 
poor Kitty. I pictured to myself how she would look that night 
when I should tell her, ‘ Frederic is a thief: you must forget him.’ 

I saw her large blue eyes staring at me in mute despair, and 
the work dropping from her little hands in horror—the work at 
which there was no need to toil in future, since he for whose sake 
she wearied herself had proved unworthy of her. Proved? No. It 
was not proved, and before that was done I would tell her 
nothing. 
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I asked to have a few words in private with my employers, a 
liberty which nothing but the urgent necessity of the case would 
have prompted me to do; for though I knew them to be just, their 
manners to their inferiors were somewhat austere, and I filled but a 
very humble place in their service. They gave permission at once, 
and I found myself alone with the two brothers. They looked at 
me very gravely; my impression is that, having perhaps heard of 
my intimacy with Frederic, they expected me to confess to some 
connivance with his evil deeds. This made me feel more em- 
barrassed than ever ; I stood speechless. 

‘ What have you got to say, Mr. Clayton ?’ asked Mr. Halland 
coldly ; ‘ our time is precious.’ 

‘Sir,’ cried I, scarce knowing what I said, ‘I speak on behalf 
of another, of my sister Kitty, who was engaged to be married to 
Frederic Raynor. She loves him with all her heart, and you were 
talking of broken hearts. Oh, pray have mercy upon her. Do 
not pass sentence upon Fred unless you are quite sure.’ 

The brothers exchanged significant glances with one another. 

‘This is very sad,’ said Mr, John (the younger) gently; ‘ we 
did not know of it.’ 

' No, sir,’ said I, ‘it was not talked about. Mr. Raynor dis- 
approved of the match, but it was to take place next year, never- 
theless.’ 

‘Ah, disobedience was to be expected of him,’ observed 
Mr. Halland. ‘ Your sister, Mr. Clayton, has had a lucky escape.’ 

‘ She will not think so, sir; and it will kill her.’ 

‘ My poor lad,’ said the younger partner, laying his hand upon 
my shoulder, at which I burst into tears, though I strove to re- 
strain them, ‘ we.are very sorry: sorry for her and sorry for you; 
you need not be ashamed of those tears, which do you honour.’ 

‘Frederic Raynor will not be punished,’ said Mr. Halland in a 
gentler tone; ‘or rather he will be left to the stings of his own 
conscience ; for his father’s sake, we shall spare him all public 
shame. He sails for Australia next week. In a new land and 
under new influence there is still a hope that he may make amends 
for his sinful—nay, his criminal—act, and become another man.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, but are you quite sure he did it?’ 

‘Yes, he confessed as much to my brother and myself this 
morning, and in his father’s presence; it is a wonder that murder 
—parricide—was not added to his other crime, for I thought it 
would have killed the old man.’ 

‘It will kill Kitty, cried I vehemently. 

‘;No, no,’ said the younger brother; ¢ it will not kill her, if, as 
we doubt not, she is a good girl. She will see that this young 
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man is not worthy of her, and in the end will make a better 
choice.’ 

‘Can I see him, sir?’ 

‘No, my lad; it is his own wish that he should see no one till 
he sets sail. An interview with him would only pain you, for I 
see you have a tender heart. We must forget him, that is the 
kindest thing to be done on all accounts ; and above all things let 
no one speak of him to his father.’ 

‘Could you ask him to write to Kitty?’ said I simply. I had 
a selfish hope that I might be spared the telling of his disgrace 
with my own lips. 

‘We could, of course,’ said Mr. Halland ; ¢ but if you will take 
our advice, you will not ask it. He would only unsettle her by 
dwelling, perhaps, upon possibilities that may never be realised. 
We are very sorry for you. We shall think no worse of you, but 
better, for having spoken in his behalf; but his case is in our 
opinion a hopeless one. It will be best, much best, to represent it 
as being so to your sister.’ 

Then I made my bow and departed in sad distress, only, ere I 
did so, Mr. John Halland held out his hand, which had never 
been done to me, or to any of the clerks, as I believe, before; 
an hour before it would have made me very proud, but there 
was small comfort to me now in any such mark of honour. 

I found Kitty that evening, as usual, at her embroidery, in 
which kind of work she had really attained a great proficiency ; 
she had called to me from the parlour as I came in, in a bright 
cheery way, which showed me that she had some good news to 
communicate, doubtless concerning increased prices paid to her by 
those who bought her work; but the smile faded from her face 
directly she caught sight of mine. 

‘There is nothing the matter with Frederic ?’ cried she, with 
agitation. 

‘Not as to health, darling; but in other ways, alas! there is.’ 
And then I told her all. It was an easier task than I expected, 
from her never making the least interruption ; but listening with 
pale face and rigid lips until the end—and even when I had done 
there was no outburst. 

‘Then you believe, Frank, that Frederic Raynor, your old 
friend, has been guilty of a fraud?’ was all she said. 

‘My darling,’ cried I,‘I have no choice but to believe it, 
though Heaven knows I would give all I have to think him in- 
nocent. He has confessed to it himself.’ 

‘Did you hear him? did you see him?’ inquired Kitty, in 
quick passionate tones, 
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‘No, dear; but both the Messrs. Hallands were present 
when ——’ 

‘ What do I care for the Messrs. Hallands?’ she broke forth. 
‘What do I know of them that I should believe it night because 
they say so, although the sun is shining? I do know Fred. 
He is good and honest, generous and kind. If your employers 
called your sister a thief, would you believe them then? It would 
be more likely to be true than this is. It is they who are thieves, 
for they have stolen his good name.’ 

I could not have dreamt that there was such force and fury in 
Kitty’s gentle nature, as shone forth in her looks and tone; they 
did not spare even myself. 

‘ You are a coward, and not worthy of such a friend, Frank. 
If I had been in your place, I would have said, “ You lie! you 
lie!”’ 

‘My darling, calm yourself,’ said I as gently as I could, for I 

really feared that, in her extreme excitement, she would do herself 
some serious mischief. ‘It is a question of proof and fact. If a 
man confesses to a crime, there is an end to all doubts.’ 
_ Let him confess it to me,’ cried she; ‘let him tell me with 
his own lips, “ I have falsified my father’s accounts ; I have robbed 
the men who gave me bread.” And not even then would I say, 
“T believe it.” I would say, “ You are mad, and know not what 
you say.”’ 

It was idle, of course, to reason with her after this, and I did 
not attempt to do so. I spoke of the probability of Raynor’s 
writing to her himself before he left England; for I had made up 
my mind, in spite of Mr. Halland’s advice, to ask him to do so. 
It was clear that no hand but his could open her eyes ; and he was 
bound—alas, I could no longer say ‘in honour’—but in common 
humanity, to release her from her engagement. 

‘If he writes to say he is innocent,’ said I, ‘then I will believe 
him, though you and I should be the only persons to do so.’ 

‘He will not do that, answered the girl; ‘ for he will know 
that I shall take his innocence for granted.’ 

And so the matter was left. In the letter I addressed to 
Frederic Raynor, I adjured him to make a clean breast of the 
matter in which he stood accused, for my sister’s sake. If he was 
guiltless he had only to say so, and we two at least would continue 
to hold him innocent, though all the world should be on the other 
side. But if he had really disgraced himself, was it not his duty 
to confess it to us, that time might erase his image from my 
sister’s heart, and leave it open to the reception of another? I 
put all this in as gentle language as I could, consistently with 
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Kitty’s interest, but I felt that they were hard terms. It was 
humiliation enough that he had already owned his crime to his 
employers, without my constituting myself his father-confessor ; 
and it must be added that after that affair of the music hall I had 
not the confidence in his word which I now professed. 

His reply was of an evasive nature; he did not write to Kitty 
at all; and only these few words to me, with neither commence- 
ment nor signature : ‘ Kitty is quite free, and may her next choice 
be a less unhappy one. God bless you both.’ 

Of course this was tantamount to an acknowledgment of his 
crime ; but it was not precisely so, which I thought cruel. I saw 
that my poor sister was not even yet convinced by it; so, without 
saying one word to her, I went down to Clapham that very evening 
to see Frederic face to face. He had set off to Liverpool to go 
on board ship, an hour before I arrived ; and on my asking to see 
his father, I was informed that Mr. Jacob Raynor was too ill to 
speak with anyone. 

I said nothing of this to Kitty, but by some means or other 
she had found out where I had been, and thanked me for all the 
pains I had taken on her account. ‘I have only one favour more 
to ask,’ she said, ‘in connection with this subject ;’ and when of 
course I answered, ‘ It is granted, darling,’ she said, ‘ Pray promise 
me never to speak to me of Fred again.’ She did not even ask for 
his last note, which I therefore kept in my own possession. In 
looking at it, as I sometimes did, though always with a keen sense 
of pain, it struck me how like the writing was to the elder Raynor’s ; 
this, however, I had often noticed before; it was the case even 
with the formation of his figures, and that (and the Devil) had 
doubtless put it into his head to falsify his father’s books. 


II. 


UnpER no circumstances, it is probable, would the firm have 
prosecuted Fred ; but the defalcations of which he had been guilty 
were not very serious, and only extended over eighteen months or 
so. They were discovered quite accidentally by Mr. Halland; 
though, had it been otherwise—that is, if Mr. Raynor himself had 
found them out—I did not believe he would have concealed his son’s 
depravity for an instant. It shocked me to think that each of 
those ‘ windfalls, of which the unhappy young fellow used to talk 
so lightly, had probably been a successful fraud upon his employers, 
and I no longer wondered at the haggard and weary looks which 
had accompanied his introduction to crime. I should have desired 
Kitty to return those little presents to her, which I felt had not 
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been his to give, but that, in the first place, my lips were sealed 
upon all concerning him; and, secondly, I knew those relics of 
her lost love were her greatest treasures. I never saw them, but 
when I came upon her suddenly sometimes, she would lock her 
little desk, and rise from it with such a look as a devotee might 
wear caught on her knees (by one of another faith) before a shrine. 
She did not mope nor show by any outward sign that her young 
hopes were withered; she even redoubled her solicitude, always 
great, for my home comfort ; but I felt that life was in her case 
no longer a blessing to be enjoyed, but a long tedious road to be 
trodden with a burthen, only to be laid down on that last mile- 
stone which stands at the head of our graves. Of course I hoped 
otherwise at first; that the poor girl would gradually forget the 
man who had thus trodden out the wellspring of her youth and 
happiness; but in the end I could come to no other conclusion. 

In less than a year, though still comely, Kitty had lost the 
good looks which belong to girlhood, and only needed the garb of 
the pious sisterhood to enrol her with those who have given up the 
world and affianced themselves to Heaven. Instead of the work 
which she had so assiduously pursued for love’s sake, she now gave 
up her leisure time in ministrations among the poor. 

It was more than a month after his son’s catastrophe before 
Mr. Jacob Raynor reappeared at the office, and when he did so, 
he was scarcely recognisable. His hair, which had been iron grey, 
was ‘now become snow white; his erect form was bowed; and 
instead of looking those who spoke with him in the face, he 
studiously kept his eyes averted from them, and generally fixed 
upon the ground. There was no need to speak of the disgrace 
that his only son had inflicted on him, for it could be read in his 
face, in his voice, and even in his very movements, which, hereto- 
fore somewhat stiff and pompous, had become vague and sham- 
bling. For my own part, I confess (though I could not but pity 
him) his presence was even less agreeable to me than before, 
though it had no longer any fears for me; he never asked us for 
subscriptions to this or that benevolent object now; never found 
fault with our caligraphy; never administered little private 
lectures of his own, or invited us to attend his public ones. But 
I could not forget that if this man had been less unyielding in the 
matter of his son’s affections, less stern in forbidding him both 
companionship and correspondence with the object of them, 
Fred would never have gone so fatally astray. He had, it is true, 
acted within his rights as a father, but he had exercised them, as 
it seemed to me, in a manner inconsistent with those professions 
of kindliness and goodwill to all men, of the genuineness of which 
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I was still far from doubting. Indeed, one of the most painful 
features of his case was that his occupation in the way of public 
well-doing seemed to have gone, simply through lack, not of will, 
but of ‘heart’ for it; his backbone, as one of my fellow-clerks 
expressed it, appeared to have slipped out, and left him limp, yet 
with no one to lean on; and it was rumoured that at home he 
would now sit for hours muttering to himself and staring at the 
wall. He did his office work notwithstanding, with his usual 
mechanical exactness, so that there was no need for his employers 
to extend to him the indulgence which would certainly not have 
been wanting, however inadequately he might have served them. 

Neither they nor their subordinates ever ventured to speak 
to him concerning his son, but it was somehow generally under- 
stood that the old man was saving all he could, and sending it 
from time to time across the seas for the benefit of the unhappy 
exile. I had no doubt that, now his expenses in the way of public 
charity had ceased, these savings were considerable; but I 
took no account of them in connection with my poor sister; if 
Frederic Raynor had grown ever so prosperous, whether by his 
own exertions or by his father’s help, I could not have welcomed 
him as a brother-in-law ; and I should have been sorry to hear of 
his return to England because I knew Kitty loved him still. My 
affection for my sister must be my excuse for any hardness I may 
seem to have shown towards my former friend; and indeed by 
reason of the change I saw in her, and of the indignation I 
experienced on beholding it, my very employment with Halland 
Brothers had become distasteful to me, from its connection with 
her misfortune. Otherwise I had reason to be more than satisfied 
with the behaviour of the firm, who (doubtless from what I had 
told them on that unhappy day, though they never referred to it) 
had become unexpectedly alive to my merits, and conferred upon 
me considerable promotion. When I brought her the good news, 
Kitty congratulated me much more warmly than I had expected ; 
it seemed to me that there was a certain unpleasantness in deriv- 
ing prosperity from a source which, however indirectly, had been 
the ruin of her happiness ; but her characteristic unselfishness (as 
I supposed) prevented the dear girl from looking on the matter 
with a jaundiced eye, but rather regarded it as the natural reward 
of good desert. 

About four years after poor Fred’s departure, during which 
time not one word had dropped concerning him from his father’s 
lips, an important change took place in the office. 

It had been, as I have mentioned, the custom ever since its 
establishment for one at least of the members of the firm to 
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reside on the business premises, and they had up to this ‘time 
been inhabited by the younger Mr. Halland; but circumstances 
now occurred (and very unexpected they were, namely, his 
marriage) which took him elsewhere. 

Mr. Jacob Raynor was thereupon requested to take his place, 
and certainly in a very gratifying way. In order to keep up the 
rule of the house, he was to take possession as resident partner ; 
a considerable sum, amounting indeed to 2,000/., being paid over 
to him at the same time as his necessary qualification. 

Indifferent as he had long become to most matters, this 
seemed to rouse the old man from his lethargy, though, curiously 
enough, without producing any exultation. He seemed to be im- 
pressed by the magnitude of his new responsibility rather than by 
its advantages, and went about with a more thoughtful face than 
ever, though his manner was no longer so absent and dreamy as 
heretofore. By his promotion a step was gained by all the juniors, 
and for my part I found myself the second clerk, the duties of 
which post brought me into immediate contact with the principals. 
Accordingly, on the very morning after Mr. Raynor had taken 
possession, I was the first to go into his private room (lately 
occupied by Mr. Halland, junior) with the usual pile of office 
letters. This apartment was on the ground floor, but separated 
from the rest of the premises by a long stone passage, and insured 
an absolute privacy for all business interviews. I did not much 
relish my new employment, on account of its bringing me into 
connection with Mr. Raynor; but if I had known what was to 
come of it, I would rather have been a junior all my days than 
have gone through such an experience. 

The first object that met my eyes as I entered the parlour (as 
it was called) was the new partner sitting in his chair, with his 
head fallen forward on the desk before him in a pool of blood; a 
pistol was clutched in his right hand, with which he had with 
terrible literalness blown his brains out, for they were scattered on 
the opposite wall. 

It appeared afterwards that he had not been to bed the pre- 
vious night at all, but had sat up where I had found him, and 
shortly after daylight had committed the fatal deed; but at that 
time so overcome was I by the shock that I understood little be- 
yond the fact that the unhappy man, whose life had been one at 
least of good intentions, and which had certainly been actuated by 
good principles, had put an end to his existence by his own hand. 
All business was of course suspended for that day, and I was obliged 
to tell Kitty what had occurred (even if I could have kept so sad 
a secret to myself, which is doubtful) to explain my return home at 
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such an unusually early hour. ll she said was, ‘God forgive 
him!’ and then, as if involuntarily, ‘ My poor Fred!’ which showed 
whither, the thoughts of her bruised heart were tending still. 

I was of course a witness at the inquest, where the fact of Mr. 
Raynor’s suicide was clearly proved, and attributed, doubtless 
rightly, to the right source, namely, perturbation of mind induced 
by his sudden change of fortune acting upon an enfeebled system. 

The day after the funeral I was sent for by the surviving part- 
ners, when the following particulars were communicated to me. 
Mr. Jacob Raynor had shot himself from remorse. It was he, and 
not his son, who had robbed his employers, and poor Fred had 
known it, and sacrificed himself for his father’ssake. All this was 
stated in a letter written by the unhappy man before he destroyed 
himself. ‘I am the guiltiest wretch alive,’ it said, ‘and the most 
cowardly ; and it was to save me from the fate which is now about 
to overtake me, that my Frederic accepted undeserved shame. He 
knew that I could never survive exposure, after my long and 
public professions of goodness and welldoing. They were not pro- 
fessions in a false sense, for I believed in the utility of what I 
advocated, but an overweening vanity consumed me; I wished to 
be looked up to, not only as the deviser and agent of good institu- 
tions, but as their patron; the money I stole from my employers 
was really dedicated to this end. I robbed that I might give the 
money away to deserving objects and gain a name for practical 
benevolence. If you think that a proof of madness, you will be 
charitable indeed. The money was not much, though it might 
have grown to be so had not the discovery taken place so early. 
This pistol has been in my hand before; my son found it there, 
and said, ** Let me bear the burthen, father, and do you live on.” 
That I let him do so was a far meaner act even than the robbery 
of my kind employers, yet I infamously survived it. I saw him 
leave his native land in shame and ignominy; I knew that he 
was parting for ever from the girl he loved; I knew that I 
was plunging others into unmerited misery: but what was that 
to me, who did not spare my own flesh and blood. For four years 
I have dragged on a wretched existence, poisoned by the know- 
ledge of my own vileness, and made more wretched still by the 
good opinion men expressed of me; till at last you, my employers, 
heaped such benefits upon my unworthy head that even I could no 
longer bear them. I know now the full meaning of that phrase 
“as coals of fire,” when applied to unmerited good will, and I have 
found them insupportable. When you read this I shall be a dead 
man. The 2,000/. you have given me in such mistaken kindness 
is untouched, and will of course return to you. I have earned 
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nothing at your hands, but let a dying sinner appeal to you in 
favour of the innocent. My poor Fred! my poor Fred! forgive me, 
forgive !’ The letter had no conclusion, but the bottom of its 
page was splashed and smeared with blood. I dropped it (it had 
been placed in my hands by Mr. Halland) with a gesture of dis- 
gust ; but not because of its red finis. My soul was filled with 
loathing against the wretch who had sacrificed his only son rather 
than take the consequences of his own misdeed, and for the 
moment poor Frederic’s wrongs outweighed with me those of Kate 
herself. What Roman, what Spartan, of them all had ever per- 
formed a nobler act of self-denial than this, to give up his good 
name, his love, and his country, to save a father’s character from 
well-merited disgrace! What injuries had this old man wrought 
all round! and amongst them this personal wrong, that he had 
caused me to doubt the honour of my dearest friend, and to desert 
him in the hour of need! And oh, what misery for all these years 
had my sweet, patient Kitty suffered ! 

Mr. Halland’s grave voice interrupted these angry thoughts. 
‘ We have sent for you, Mr. Clayton,’ he said, ‘to put you in pos- 
session of the contents of that sad letter, because we thought that 
‘the revelation was due to you. It has been made known to no 
one else, and I need not say that we look to you, in the interests of 
a wronged and innocent man, to preserve the secret. We do not 
know how things may have gone with your poor sister F 

Here he paused and looked towards his brother, who struck in. 

‘ Mr. Clayton could relieve us from some of our embarrassment 
in this matter by telling us frankly how things stand at home.’ 

Then I told them, not without some bitterness, how Kitty’s 
life had been wrecked by that blast of ill report, though even yet 
she did not believe it; how the few years that had intervened 
since Frederic’s exile had been as half a lifetime to her; and 
that when she died, it would be this miserable wretch who had cut 
short her days. 

‘The man is dead, said Mr. Halland softly. 

‘Yes, sir, but his deeds live after him.’ 

‘ Your wrath is just,’ put in the younger brother ; ‘ still, some- 
thing may yet be done in the way of remedy. We shall telegraph 
this day to Frederic Raynor, to summon him to take his father’s 
place here ; it is at once the least and most we can do for him. 
If we can add, however, that your sister’s heart is still within his 
keeping ——’ 

‘ But supposing that his own feelings are changed ?’ suggested 
Mr. Halland. ‘That would place the young lady in an embarrass- 
ing position.’ 
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‘To be sure, I had forgotten that,’ returned the other with a 
touch of colour ; he was known to have been happy in his choice 
of a wife, and when that is so, men are apt to believe in the 
fidelity even of their own sex. 

‘ Whatever happens will never go beyond us three,’ observed 
Mr. Halland thoughtfully. ‘ Why not wire “ Are you free?” and 
prepay the return message. Then we shall know all in a few 
hours.’ 

And this business method of treating a question of romance 
was at once adopted. 

For my part, from mistrust in Fred, I had veered round to the 
most complete confidence in his faithfulness and devotion ; but of 
course Mr. Halland’s view had been the correct one. * Why should 
it be taken for granted that this young fellow should be still 
‘ wearing the willow’ for one whom he had himself absolved from 
her allegiance to him? For all we knew, indeed, he might be dead 
and buried as well as married. No return telegram reached the 
office that day, and I went home very ill at ease; I feared lest 
Kitty would gather from my manner that something had hap- 
pened, and if it had been possible to make any excuse for my ab- 
sence, I would not have seen her till next day. As it was, I dined 
in the City, and called again at the office in the evening—but 
there was no news. 

On my return home I found a strange alteration in Kitty’s 
face. It was always pale enough now, poor soul; it looked care- 
worn, though never grief-worn. But now her sweet eyes were red 
and swollen, and her cheeks showed the traces of many tears. 
Unable to endure the spectacle of her misery, I bade her a hasty 
good-night, and was about to take up my bed candle, when she 
suddenly put this question, ‘ Have you no message for me, Frank?’ 

‘Message, darling? No. What news did you expect ?’ 

‘I did not say “news,”’ replied she in a strange tone of sup- 
pressed triumph. ‘It would be no news to me to hear that Fred 
was innocent. I knew that all along.’ 

‘Mr. Halland has been here, then!’ cried I in astonishment. 
‘He has told you what has happened.’ 

She shook her head, and from her bosom pulled out a 
telegram wet with tears. It was from Frederic, and had arrived 
an hour ago. ‘Iam coming home, love.’ Nota word else. He 
had not troubled himself to add, ‘My innocence is established ;’ 
it would have been two sovereigns thrown away. 

At that moment a hansom dashed up to the door, and the 
next moment I heard the voice of the younger Mr. Halland asking 
the servant ifI was at home. I knew at once that Frederic had 
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sent his reply to his private house, and that this good man had 
driven over to me at once upon the receipt of it. 

‘It is all right, Mr. Clayton,’ whispered he, as he grasped my 
hand. ‘ He comes home by the next steamer.’ 

He came upstairs, and—well, to make it clear, I suppose, how 
matters stood, or perhaps it was a part of Fred’s message that he 
had to deliver—he kissed Kitty ; and we sat up talking till past 
midnight. But not a word did we ever tell her of that question, 
‘ Are you free?’ which had been sent so unnecessarily across the 
world. 

It was the intention of the firm, Mr. John told us, since they 
felt that a man with such an exceptional sense of duty as Frederic 
Raynor was invaluable, to put him in his father’s place; while in 
the two months that must intervene before his arrival in England 
their attention would be devoted to the selection of a wedding 
present for their junior partner. 

‘My wife, Miss Clayton, will do herself the honour—for such 
she will feel it—of calling on you to-morrow,’ were his last words. 

I had had no conception that ‘Johnny,’ as we clerks used to 
call him, was such a noble fellow. 

The next day we were all summoned before the partners, and 
informed that a grave and terrible mistake had been made in the 
dismissal of Mr. Frederic Raynor, who had been proved wholly 
innocent of the crime laid to his charge. But not a word was said 
as, to the actual offender; and though all sorts of surmises and 
suspicions were of course excited among my fellow-clerks, not one 
of them ever dreamt of accusing that exemplary and public- 
spirited man, Mr. Jacob Raynor, for whom, indeed, a sympathy 
greater than ever was now aroused, from the sense that he had 
been hurried to his death by the calumny that had exiled his only 
son. And here was manifested the wisdom of making Fred a 
partner, for in any lower position he would have been exposed to 
some painful interrogations concerning the true culprit, which 
now no one would dare to put to him when it was once understood 
that he wished to be silent on the point. It was felt by both his 
employers—-or, as I may now say, by his co-partners—that the 
chief point to be aimed at for Frederic’s sake was to keep that 
secret, for which he had already sacrificed so much, from the 
world at large. It may naturally be imagined that something 
like a renewal of springtide came to my poor Kitty (since she was so 
soon to be Frederic’s) after the weary wintry time she had endured. 
But, strange to say, this was not the case. She had shown a natural 
exultation at the proclamation of his innocence, though she had 
required no proof of it herself; and also a certain ineffable joy 
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when she first heard the tidings of his return. But now she once 
more lost her spirits, and became pale and silent as before. 

‘Why, Kitty,’ said I, not hesitating to rally her upon a 
point which a few weeks ago it would have been cruelty to touch 
upon, ‘it is a very poor compliment to Fred to wear those 
melancholy looks; he will expect a smiling welcome and the same 
bright merry face that you were wont to greet him with.’ 

Then she burst into tears and sobbed out that that was the very 
thing that made her sad; her brightness and her merriment, she 
felt, were gone, and her youth and beauty too. Fred was faithful, 
doubtless, but the girl who had won his love was no longer in 
existence, and only this sad substitute for her awaited him ; here 
she pointed piteously to her changed self, with which it was likely 
enough, she said, he would be far from satisfied. Ofcourse I told her 
that since the change, if change there were, had taken place on his 
account, it should only make her dearer to him; and even added, in 
my desire to comfort her, that it was to be hoped that Fred him 
self would not be quite the man he was; but my arguments made 
as little way with her as reason usually does with women. Indeed, 
her very trouble was curiously characteristic of the sex; for who, 
being male, could bear disappointment and almost despair itself 
for years, like a gentle saint, and then, when the sun shone forth at 
last, make himself miserable about the loss of a few pounds of flesh 
and the acquisition of a grey hair or two. 

I will do Fred the justice to say that these defects in dear 
Kitty, if he ever noticed them, made no sort of difference in his 
devotion to her, which was as great on his return as it had ever 
been, though perhaps of a graver and more earnest kind. And it 
was astonishing, when this was made plain to her, how quickly the 
woman began to grow into the girl, ‘as though a rose should shut 
and be a bud again.’ On their marriage day the bridegroom, 
indeed, poor fellow, looked many years older than the bride, for 
the disgrace of his father had sunk deep in him ; and even the great 
kindnesses of the Messrs. Halland had something of bitterness in 
them, inasmuch as they were reminders of it. 

As for me, I had expected a little coldness from my former 
friend on account of my want of faith in him, but that idea was 
dissipated at the very first clasp of his hand. ‘ How could you 
have thought me otherwise than guilty, Frank, when I as good as 
told you so myself, by releasing Kitty from her engagement ?’ 

‘Yet she did not believe it!’ said I. 

‘But then,’ returned he simply, ‘she is an angel.’ When I 
think of what she suffered, and how long and all alone (since she 
alone believed in him), and how she went on doing her duty (even 
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to her brother) without heart or hope, I am quite of Fred’s opinion. 
And this it is, I say (when the young couple rally me upon not 
taking a wife), which makes me so hard to please. It is also 
partly their fault that I remain a bachelor, for we all live 
together, and so happily that I do not desire a change; indeed, I 
openly accuse them of conspiring to spoil me, and keep me single, 
that I may be always the bachelor uncle, who shall leave ten 
thousand pounds apiece to each of their children. As they have 
four at this present writing, it will be necessary for me to amass a 
considerable fortune to accomplish this. I seldom talk to Fred 
(for divers reasons) about the times when we were junior clerks 
together; but I did ask him once to explain that mystery of the 
music hall, whence I certainly saw him emerge, though he so con- 
fidently asserted he had been at home all night. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘you might have seen me in the crowd about the doors, for I 
passed by there on my way from Chancery Lane, where I had been 
to leave a parcel.’ 

‘A parcel in Chancery Lane, at midnight! No, my dear Fred, 
that really will not do.’ 

Then he laughed and blushed, and said, ‘Well, you needn’t 
tell Kitty about it ; but the fact is, when my poor father declined 
to consent to our marriage, I determined to save all I could, and 
began to work out of office hours at copying for law stationers 4 

‘ Then those were the “ windfalls !”’ interrupted I. 

‘Yes; when I had earned a pound or two, I could not help 
giving Kitty a percentage of it.’ 

And that was why he had looked so haggard and weary; not 
from the stings of conscience, but through sitting up o’ nights, 
driving the quill ! 

Upon the whole I am inclined to think, quite apart from the 
prosperity that has at last befallen him, that Frederic Raynor was 
worth waiting for, and that Patient Kitty (as I always call her) 
has been well rewarded for her fealty. 





Dummer DHongs. 
I. 


Now cuckoos call, 
And May is white, 

And love thrills all 
With warm delight. 


Earth laughs and blooms 
And glows with joy, 
No winter glooms 
Her soul annoy. 


Her skies, her flowers, 
Her larks above, 
Bid joy be ours, 
Bid ours be love. 


II. 


Rose, flush and glow, 
Clasped by warm noon ; 
Blush glad to know 
The passion of June. 
Through gray hours soon 
Sifts the white snow ; 
Now, clasped by June, 
Rose, flush and glow. 


Heart, glow and thrill 
In love’s dear June ; 

Chill blasts will shrill, 
Gray skies come soon. 


With passion’s noon 
All thy life fill ; 

In love’s dear June, 
Heart, glow and thrill. 





SUMMER SONGS. 


III. 


Songs, songs, blooms of my brain, 
Blossom, blossom ; on lawn and in lane, 
Hawthorns the day 
Whiten with may ; 
Flowers of my fancy then blossom again. 


Songs, songs, sweetness unknown, 
Fancy watches your fairness alone ; 
Roses are here, 
With them appear ; 
Be, to the Summer, your beauties too shown. 


Songs, songs, sisters of light, 


Lilies, lilies, woo you to sight, 
With them, the noon, 
With them, sweet June, 
Glad with new music and dreams and delight. 


W. C. BENNETT, 





‘Che DWDypsterp of Edwin Drood.’ 


In the ‘Cornhill Magazine’ for February 1864, Charles Dickens, 
speaking of the work which had been left unfinished by the great 
writer who died on Christmas Eve 1863, said, ‘ Before me lies all 
that he had written of his latest story, . . . and the pain I have 
felt in perusing it has not been deeper than the conviction that 
he was in the healthiest vigour of his powers when he worked out 
this last labour.’ In June 1870, not six years and a half after 
Thackeray’s death, the poet Longfellow wrote thus of the work 
left unfinished by Dickens: ‘I hope his book is finished. It is 
certainly one of his most beautiful works, if not the most beautiful 
of all. It would be too sad to think the pen had fallen from his 
hand, and left it incomplete.’ As we all know, the pen had so 
fallen. The *‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood’ was not to be unravelled 
by the master-hand which had interwoven its seemingly tangled 
skeins. How Dickens would have worked out the story we can 
never know. It has even been said by one who had better oppor- 
tunities of knowing what Dickens had planned than any other, 
save perhaps one alone, that ‘the evidence of matured designs 
never to be accomplished, intentions planned never to be executed, 
roads of thought marked out never to be traversed, goals shining 
in the distance never to be reached, was wanting here: it was all 
a blank.’ 

Yet I venture to think that Forster was mistaken in regarding 
the story as ‘ all a blank’ in this respect. The tone in which the 
leading characters are spoken of, should leave no one familiar 
with Dickens’ manner in the least doubtful as to the general 
nature of the fate which was at the end to be allotted to them. 
We hear the pleasant final fortunes of Crisparkle and Tartar in 
the ringing notes in which their earlier doings are described, as 
clearly as we hear the sad yet noble fate of Neville Landless in 
the minor key in which he is spoken of, and in which he speaks— 
except when roused to fury by Edwin Drood, maddened, like him- 
self, with the wine which Jasper had drugged. But besides the 
indications of these tones, there are subtle indications, sufficient 
for the guidance of the understanding reader, not, indeed, as to 
the exact nature of the path along which the story was to be con- 
ducted, but as to its general direction and its final goal. 

Let us consider some of these. 
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Of course, no manner of doubt can be entertained, by anyone 
who has read the story, that Jasper is guilty and Neville Landless 
innocent. The Mystery of Edwin Drood does not turn in any 
way on that point. It seems to turn in some degree, however, 
on the manner in which Jasper did the deed; though in reality, 
unless I greatly mistake, the real explanation of the mystery was 
to have been much more startling than a mere account of Jasper’s 
procedure. It will be well to consider this point first, however. 

If we wish to learn the nature of Jasper’s scheme, we must 
specially note the opening words relating to it. It is in Chapter 
IV. that Jasper takes the first step towards his end. It is 
manifest from the tone of the chapter that the visit to Sapsea 
is a part of Jasper’s plot; but we also know that in Dickens’ 
number-plan of the story he had written, ‘ Mr. Sapsea: old Tory 
jackass: connect Jasper with him (he will want a solemn donkey 
by and by).’ Accordingly, the first words of Chapter IV. present 
to us Thomas Sapsea, Auctioneer and Jackass. The first meeting 
of Sapsea and Jasper shows that what the latter wants is to get 
acquainted through Sapsea with tomb-mason Stony Durdles, and 
in such a way as to have opportunity and seeming reason for 
examining the cathedral crypt. That Jasper and Durdles were 
to call at the same time, is shown after Dickens’ usual manner 
(who never leaves any point of a story unmarked) by the words, 
‘There are three wine glasses in a tray on the table.’ 

We find later a sufficient reason for Jasper’s desire to get 
acquainted in this special way with Durdles. In Chapter XII. 
Jasper, the Dean, Sapsea, and Tope (the verger) are together in the 
cathedral churchyard. Jasper says of Durdles, ‘ My curiosity in the 
man was first really stimulated by Mr. Sapsea, . . . though of course 
I had met him constantly about ;’ on which Sapsea, ‘ picking up 
the ball thrown to him, with ineffable complacency,’ says, ‘ Yes, 
yes, I happened to bring Durdles and Mr. Jasper together.’ Then 
Jasper, playing yet further on Sapsea’s conceit, explains to the 
Dean that he is about to make ‘“a moonlight excursion with 
Durdles among the tombs, vaults, towers, and ruins;” “ you 
remember,” he adds, addressing Sapsea, “suggesting, when you 
brought us together, that, as a lover of the picturesque, it might 
be worth my while.” “I remember!” replies the auctioneer, 
and the solemn idiot really believes that he does remember. 
“ Profiting by your hint,” pursues Jasper, “I have had some day 
rambles with the extraordinary old fellow, and we are to make a 
moonlight hole-and-corner exploration to-night.”’ In passing 
note the words ‘day rambles’ and ‘extraordinary old fellow’ in 
thisremark. The natural reply would have been, ‘ I have had some 
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rambles with Durdles ;’ but Jasper is anxious to let it be known, 
first, that as yet he has made no nocturnal visit to the crypt; and 
secondly, that it is only as a lover of the picturesque and odd that 
he has cultivated Durdles’ acquaintance. It is not Dickens’ 
manner (at least, not his later manner) to tell us this in so many 
words; but the words ‘day rambles’ and ‘ extraordinary old fellow’ 
tell it us plainly enough. Only we have to be carefully on the 
watch for subtle indications of this sort, if we wish to gain an 
inkling of what underlies the obvious plot of the story. 

Let us return to the first meeting between Jasper and Durdles. 

Durdles asks Sapsea for the key of the monument over 
Mrs. Sapsea. ‘Mr. Sapsea rises, takes a key from a drawer, un- 
locks an iron safe let into the wall, and takes from it another key. 
“When Durdles puts a touch or a finish upon his work, no matter 
where, inside or outside, Durdles likes to look at his work all 
round, and see that his work is a-doing him credit,” Durdles ex- 
plains doggedly. The key proffered him by the bereaved widower 
being a large one, he slips his two-foot rule into a side pocket of 
his flannel trousers made for it, and deliberately opens his flannel 
coat, and opens the mouth of a large breast pocket within it before 
taking the key to place it in that repository. ‘“ Why, Durdles,” 
exclaims Jasper, looking on amused, “you are undermined with 
pockets.” ‘And I carries weight in ’em too, Mr. Jasper. Feel 
those !” producing two other large keys. ‘“ Hand me Mr. Sapsea’s 
likewise. Surely this is the heaviest of the three.” “ You'll find 
’em much of a muchness, I expect,” says Durdles. ‘They all 
belong to monuments. They all open Durdles’ work. Durdles 
keeps the keys of his work mostly. Not that they're much used.” 
“By the by,” it comes into Jasper’s mind to say, as he idly 
examines the keys, “I have been going to ask you many a day, 
and have always forgotten. You know they sometimes call you 
Stony Durdles, don’t you?” “ Cloisterham knows me as Durdles, 
Mr. Jasper.” “I amaware of that, of course. But the boys some- 
times——” “Oh! if you mind them young imps of boys r 
Durdles gruffly interrupts. ‘“ I don’t mind them any more than you 
do. But there was a discussion the other day among the choir 
whether Stony stood for Tony,” clinking one key against another. 
(“ Take care of the wards, Mr. Jasper.”) “Or whether Stony stood 
for Stephen,” clinking witha change of keys. (‘ You can’t make a 
pitch-pipe of ’em, Mr. Jasper.”) ‘Or whether the name comes 
from your trade. How stands the fact?” Mr. Jasper weighs the 
three keys in his hand, lifts his head from his idly stooping attitude 
over the fire, and delivers the keys to Durdles with an ingenuous and 
friendly face. But the stony one is a gruff one likewise, and that 
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hazy state of his is always an uncertain state, highly conscious of its 
dignity, and prone to take offence. He drops his two keys back into 
his pocket one by one, and buttons them up; he takes his dinner- 
bundle from the chair back on which he hung it when he came 
in; he distributes the weight he carries by tying the third key 
up in it as though he were an ostrich, and liked to dine off cold 
iron; and he gets out of the room, deigning no word of answer.’ 
Durdles’ remark about his liking to look at his work inside and 
out when he puts a touch or finish upon it, is sufficiently signi- 
ficant. Nor is it difficult to perceive that Jasper takes special 
interest in the key of Mrs. Sapsea’s monument. But there are 
passages in the narrative which are not at first sight so obviously 
suggestive. We see that Jasper has some plan underlying his 
seemingly idle chat, and that that plan is not in the remotest degree 
connected with the subject of his questions—in which he takes no 
sort of interest. But what is Jasper’s plan? Take the words on 
which the least possible stress seems laid, and we recognise it at 
once. ‘ Clinking one against another’; (‘Take care of the wards, 
Mr. Jasper’); ‘clinking with a change of keys’; (* You can’t 
make a pitch-pipe of °em, Mr. Jasper’). Jasper is testing the 
tones emitted by the several keys when struck, in order that he 


may be able to distinguish one from the other, if he should have 
occasion to, in the dark, which, to his practised ear, would be 
easy, after he had once sounded them in this way.’ 


1 Dickens, in his later works, seems to have found pleasure in imagining such 
practical applications of special forms of knowledge or of skill, Thus in ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,’ when Mr. Boffin was going to dig, he ‘tucked up his cuffs, spat on 
his hands, and then went at it like an old diggeras he was. Some dozen or so of 
expert strokes sufficed.’ Venus had said a few minutes before that Boffin ‘knows 
how to use it’ (his shovel), ‘remember, fifty times as well as either of us.’ Venus 
himself in another scene makes grim use of his skill in his special art. ‘I like my 
art,’ he says, ‘and I know how to exercise my art,’ and so on. More seriously, 
Dickens makes effective use of Lizzie Hexam’s skill in rowing. ‘Merciful Heaven be 
thanked for that old time,’ she prays, when saving Eugene, ‘and grant, O Blessed 
Lord, that through Thy wonderful workings it may turn to good at last’—and again, 
‘Heaven be thanked for that old time, enabling me, without a wasted moment, to 
have got the boat afloat again, and to row back against the stream.’ A similar use is 
made of Marguerite’s familiarity with the dangers of Swiss mountain travelling, in 
Dickens’ part of ‘No Thoroughfare’ (note also in passing how he employs in finished 
works ideas first used in his Christmas sketches). In his earliest story, Dickens had - 
shown that he recognised the value of such points. For instance, in Sam Weller’s 
election tale, we hear how old Weller is invited to use his special skill to change the 
course of the voting. ‘‘ ‘You're a wery good whip, says the gen’l’m’n, and can do what 
you like with your horses, we know. We're all very fond of you, Mr. Weller, so in case 
you should have an accident when you're a-bringing these here voters down, and should 
tip ’em over into the canal without hurting of ’em, this is for yourself,’ says he.” Later 
Mr. Weller exercises his professional skill on his own account. ‘I rather think 
Samivel,’ he says, speaking of the Rev. Mr. Stiggins, ‘ that he found hisself a little 
jolted when we turned the corners.’ ‘ Wot, I spose you happened to drive up agin a 
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Let us follow this clue as far as it will lead. 

On his way home from Mr. Sapsea’s house, late the same night, 
Jasper comes across Durdles, ‘ dinner-bundle and all’ (it will be 
remembered that the key is in this bundle), ‘leaning his back 
against the iron-railing of the burial-ground enclosing it from the 
old cloister arches, and a hideous small boy in rags flinging stones 
at him, as a well-defined mark in the moonlight.’ This boy, by 
the way, was, I think, to have played a very important part in the 
development of the plot. Here let it only be noted that Durdles 
has ‘taken the boy in hand and given him an object,’ by the 
original plan of rewarding him with a halfpenny to pelt Durdles 
home if the boy ‘ ketches’im out arter ten;’ and as Durdles himself 
estimates the boy’s earnings at ‘the threepenn’orth a week,’ we 
infer that on every week-day Durdles does stay ‘ out arter ten.’ 
This is the better worth noting in connection with the Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, that Durdles habitually resorts to the cathedral crypt 
to sleep off the fumes of liquor. 

Jasper crosses over to the railing where ‘ the stony (and stoned) 
one is profoundly meditating,’ and offers to accompany Durdles 
home, adding, ‘ Shall I carry your bundle?’ ‘ Not on any account,’ 
says Durdles, as to the bundle, explaining further that ‘ Durdles 
was making his reflections, surrounded by his works like a pop’lar 
author,’ and he points out the monuments, naming them, Sapsea’s 
among the number. They walk towards Durdles’ home, Jasper 
twice calling Durdles’ attention to the boy following them at some 
distance. Jasper manifestly objects to the boy’s attendance. 

Presently Jasper asks Durdles about his reputed skill ‘in telling 
where people are buried.’ To explain his method, Durdles has to 
put down his bundle, and as he looks round for a ledge or corner on 
which to place it, Jasper says, ‘ That bundle is in your way ; let me 
hold it,’ andso takes it. ‘ Just you give me my hammer out of that,’ 
says Durdles, ‘and I'll show you.’ ‘Clink, clink, and his hammer 
is handed him,’ Jasper has had another opportunity of taking the 
sound of the key. Dickens has so artfully brought in this touch, 
feels, perhaps, so secure against its being noticed, that he throws in 
words actually describing what Jasper had really done when he clink- 
clinked the key. Says Durdles, ‘ Now look’ee here. You pitch 
your note, don’t you, Mr. Jasper?’ ‘ Yes,’ replies Jasper. ‘So I 
sound for mine,’ proceeds Durdles, ‘I take my hammer and I tap.’ 
And he goes on to explain how by long practice he has learned to 
recognise from the sound whether a monument is empty, or has a 


post or two?’ said Sam. ‘I’m afeerd,’ replied Mr, Weller, in a rapture of winks, 
‘I’m afeerd I took vun or two on ’em, Sammy; he wos a flyin’ out o’ the harm-eheer 
all the way.’ 
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stone coffin in it, and whether a coffin so detected has remains in, 
or these have crumbled away—points which, we may be sure, bear 
strongly on the future progress of the story, though not on the 
particular clue which I am at present following up. 

We hear no more of the key until we reach the twelfth chapter, 
describing Jasper’s midnight visit to the cathedral with Durdles. 
It is necessary to notice, by the way, that the moon rises late on 
the night of this visit—for the moon is so often referred to in 
the description as to show that importance is attached to the point. 
(It is yet again passingly referred to later, when Neville, in 
speaking to his sister about the walk he had taken with Crisparkle 
the same night, says,‘ We took a moonlight walk last Monday 
night.’ We may be sure this continual reference to the moon- 
light is not without significance.) The time, also, is specially 
noted in its relation to the night of the murder. Jasper hides 
with Durdles behind a wall when Crisparkle and Neville pass, 
watching Neville, ‘as though his eye were at the trigger of a 
loaded rifle, and he had covered Neville, and were going to fire.’ 
He hears Crisparkle say to Neville, ‘ This is the first day of the 
week, and the last day of the week is Christmas Eve.’ If the moon 
rose late, say at nine or ten, on Monday evening, then at the time 
of the murder, the night between Saturday and Sunday, there 
would be no moon, the moon not rising till about three on Sunday 
morning. The hour at which the moon rose on the Monday night 
is not actually mentioned. But we can readily infer it within an 
hour or so. We read that ‘ the lamplighter now dotting the quiet 
close with specks of light, &c., the Dean withdraws to his dinner, 
Mrs. Tope to her tea, and Mr. Jasper to his piano,’—say about six. 
‘ There, with no light but that of the fire, he sits chanting choir- 
music in a low and beautiful voice’ (clear evidence that what is 
about to happen is closely connected with his murderous designs 
against Edwin, for he is always most musical when most murder- 
ous-minded), ‘for two or three howrs, im short, until it has been 
for some time dark, and the moon is about to rise.’ ‘Then he 
closes his piano softly, softly changes his coat for a pea-jacket, with 
a goodly wicker-cased bottle in its largest pocket, and putting on 
a low-crowned flap-brimmed hat, goes softly out. Why does he 
move so softly to-night ? No outward reason is apparent for it. 
Can there be any sympathetic reason crouching darkly within him ?’ 
All very significant of the importance of the expedition with which, 
as we shall now see, the clinking of those keys is to be associated. 

They set forth on the expedition, ‘surely an unaccountable 
sort of expedition, as Dickens notes again and again, with such 
iteration, indeed, as to show that if we can interpret the meaning 
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of this expedition we shall have gone some way towards explaining 
the Mystery of Edwin Drood. By the yard gate they pass a mound 
of quicklime, about which Jasper is quick to ask, and of which 
Durdles says that it is ‘quick enough to eat your boots; with a 
little handy stirring, quick enough to eat your bones.’ They 
presently pass ‘the red windows of the Travellers’ Twopenny, and 
emerge into the clear moonlight of the Monks’ Vineyard. This 
crossed, they come to Minor Canon Corner; of which the greater 
part lies in shadow, until the moon shall rise higher in the sky.’ 
They wait till Crisparkle and Neville, who came out here, are gone, 
‘ passing out into the moonlight at the opposite end of the Corner.’ 
Then they pass on, through secluded nooks where there is very 
little stir or movement after dark, little enough at the high tide 
of the day, but next to none at night. Besides that the cheerfully 
frequented High Street lies nearly parallel to the spot (the old 
cathedral rising between the two), and is the natural channel in 
which the Cloisterham traffic flows, a certain awful hush pervades the 
ancient pile, the cloisters, and the churchyard, after dark, which 
not many people care to encounter. ‘Hence, when Mr. Jasper 
and Durdles pause to glance around them before descending into 
the crypt by a small side door, of which the latter has a key, the 
whole expanse of moonlight in their view is utterly deserted. One 
might fancy that the tide of life was stemmed by Mr. Jasper’s 
own gatehouse. The murmur of the tide is heard beyond; but 
no wave passes the archway, over which his lamp burns red behind 
the curtains, as if the building were a lighthouse’—words to be 
very specially noticed. 

They enter, lock themselves in, descend the rugged steps, and 
are down in the crypt. Here they walk up and down the long 
lanes of moonlight, Durdles discussing the ‘old uns,’ and drink- 
ing freely from Jasper’s wieker bottle, from which Jasper himself 
takes only one mouthful, with which he rinses his mouth and 
casts forth the rinsing. This is to tell us that the wine has been 
drugged. It passes now into Durdles’ keeping. 

They go up the steps leading to the cathedral, Durdles paus- 
ing here awhile to make some remarks about an experience he 
had had the year before. This bears so significantly on the 
mystery, though relating to an event not directly connected 
with it, that we must pause a moment to consider his narrative. 
‘Do you think,’ asks Durdles, ‘there may be ghosts of other things, 
though not of men and women?’ Jasper (who takes such sug- 
gestions ill, be it noticed) asks with contempt, ‘“ What things ? 
Flower-beds and watering-pots? horses and harness?” No. 
Sounds.” “What sounds?” “Cries.” ‘ What cries do you mean? 
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chairs to mend?” ‘No. I mean screeches. Now, I'll tell you, 
Mr. Jasper. Wait a bit till I put the bottle right.” Here the 
cork is evidently taken out again and replaced again. “ There! 
now it’s right! This time last year, only a few days later, I 
happened to be doing what was correct by the season, in the way 
of giving it the welcome it had a right to expect, when the town 
boys set on me at their worst. At length I gave ’em the slip, and 
turned in here. And here I fell asleep. And what woke me? 
The ghost of a cry. The ghost of one terrible shriek, which shriek 
was followed by the ghost of the howl of a dog; a long, dismal, 
woful howl, such as a dog gives when a person’s dead. That was 
my last Christmas Eve.” “ What do you mean?” is the very 
abrupt and, one might say, fierce retort. ‘I mean that I made 
inquiries everywhere about, and that no living ears but mine heard 
either that cry or that howl. So, I say, they was both ghosts, though 
why they came to me, I’ve never made out.” “I thought you 
were another kind of man,” says Jasper scornfully. ‘* So I thought 
myself,” answers Durdles with his usual composure, “and yet I 
was picked out for it.” Jasper had risen suddenly when he asked 
him what he meant, and he now says, ‘ Come, we shall freeze here ; 
lead the way.”’ This story, and its curious effect upon Jasper, 
should be specially noted. 

Jasper, as they go on, begins a close scrutiny of Durdles’ appear- 
ance and demeanour, which is from this point often and pointedly 
referred to. He wishes to learn in what way the drugged wine 
operates. “It is clear the experiment is to be tried again on 
another person. To understand Dickens’ use of this conception, 
that, namely, of a person testing beforehand the effects of a drug, 
the reader should study ‘No Thoroughfare,’ where the drugging 
of George Vendale by Obenreizer belongs to the portion of the 
story which was written by Dickens; though when that story 
first appeared many attributed this portion to Wilkie Collins— 
remembering possibly how the latter had followed a somewhat 
similar course in ‘ The Moonstone.’ 

Durdles ‘ bears the close scrutiny of his companion in an in- 
sensible way, though it is prolonged while the latter fumbles 
among his pockets for a key confided to him that will open an iron 
gate, so as to enable them to pass to the staircase of the great 
tower. “That and the bottle are enough for you to carry,” he 
says, giving it to Durdles; “hand your bundle to me; I am 
younger and longer-winded than you.” Durdles hesitates for a 
moment between bundle and bottle; but gives the preference to 
the bottle, as being by far the better company, and consigns the 
dry weight to his fellow-explorer.’ Then they climb up the wind- 
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ing staircase of the great tower. ... ‘At last, leaving their 
light behind a stair—for it blows fresh up here—they look down 
on Cloisterham, fair to see in the moonlight ; its ruined habitations 
and sanctuaries of the dead at the tower’s base ; its moss-softened, 
red-tiled roofs and red-brick houses of the living, clustered beyond ; 
its river winding down from the mist on the horizon, as though 
that were its source, and already heaving witha restless knowledge 
of its approach towards the sea.’ Then, to emphasise this particular 
part of the narrative, comes in the refrain—‘Once again, an 
unaccountable expedition this!’ ‘Jasper (always moving softly 
with no visible reason) contemplates the scene, and especially that 
stillest part of it which the cathedral overshadows. As they de- 
scend Durdles becomes more and more drowsy. And at last, when 
they have descended into the crypt again, ‘with the intent of 
issuing forth as they entered, Durdles half drops, half throws 
himself down by one of the heavy pillars, and indistinctly appeals 
to his companion for forty winks of a second each. Consent given, 
Durdles is asleep at once; and in his sleep he dreams a dream. 
His dream tells us all we are to learn at this stage about 
the use to which Jasper puts his test of the sounds emitted by the 
keys. ‘It is not much of a dream, considering the vast domains 
of dreamland and their wonderful productions. It is only remark- 
able for being unusually restless and unusually real. He dreams 
that the footsteps die away into distance of time and of space, 
and that something touches him, and that something falls from 
his hand. Then something clinks and gropes about; and he 
dreams that he is alone for so long a time, that the lanes of light 
take new directions as the moon advances in her course. From 
succeeding unconsciousness he passes into a dream of slow uneasi- 
ness from cold; and painfully awakes to a perception of the 
lanes of light, really changed much as he had dreamed, and Jasper 
walking among them, beating his hands and feet. ‘ Halloa!” 
Durdles cries out, unmeaningly alarmed. “ Awake at last?” 
says Jasper, coming up to him. “Do you know that your forties 
have stretched into thousands?” “No.” “ They have, though.” 
“© What’s the time?” ‘ Hark! the bells are going in the tower !” 
They strike four quarters, and then the great bell strikes. 
“Two!” cries Durdles, scrambling up ; “ why didn’t you try to wake 
me, Mister Jasper?” “Idid. I might as well have tried to wake 
the dead—your own family of dead, up in the corner there.” “ Did 
youtouch me?” Touch you? Yes. Shook you.” As Durdles 
recalls that touching something in his dream, he looks down on 
the pavement, and sees the key of the crypt door lying close to 
where he himself lay. “I dropped you, did I?” he says, pick- 
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ing it up, and recalling that part of his dream. As he gathers 
himself up again into an upright position, or into a position as 
nearly upright as he ever maintains, he is again conscious of being 
watched by his companion. ‘“ Well,” says Jasper, smiling, “are you 
quite ready? Pray don’t hurry.” ‘“ Let me get my bundle right, 
Mister Jasper, and I’m with you.” As he ties it afresh, heis once 
more conscious that he is very narrowly observed.’ 

What has happened while Durdles slept? To say that all 
that has happened is clear, would be to say that Dickens had failed 
in his obvious purpose of keeping the true secret of the Mystery 
of Edwin Drood undisclosed at this point and till towards the 
close of the story. But certain points may be noted as fairly 
clear. First, Durdles’ dream has corresponded with Jasper’s 
movements, just as the motion of the lanes of light in his dream 
has corresponded with their real motion. Next, Jasper has taken 
from the sleeping stonemason the key of the crypt, has sounded 
the keys in the bundle; has assured himself which is the key he 
wants (the key of the Sapsea monument), and has gone out of the 
crypt, the door of which, we had been expressly told, they had 
locked after entering. How Jasper had employed the long time 
passed outside the crypt (we remember how long Durdles was 
alone) is not so clear. He had time to take the all-important 
key to his own room, and the solitude of the midnight hours 
would have allowed him to do so unobserved. He had time to 
have opened the monument and to remove to it a quantity of the 
quicklime near the yard gate. What he is supposed actually to 
have done in the interval would have been told in the sequel. 
What suffices for my purpose here, however, is to note that the 
time had been employed in furthering his murderous scheme, and 
that the key whose tone he had taken at Sapsea’s was used by 
him in so doing. 

Jasper has got all he wants from Durdles, and is leaving him 
to ‘make his own way home,’ when ‘a sharp whistle rends the 
silence. It is the hideous small boy—the baby-devil, as Jasper 
calls him. He is seen opposite, dancing in the moonlight. Jasper 
is roused to fury so violent that he seems an older devil himself. 
“He followed us to-night,” says Jasper, “when we first came 
here!” “ Yer lie, I didn’t!” replies Deputy’ (the boy), ‘in his 
one form of polite contradiction. ‘ He has been prowling near us 
ever since!” Yer lie, I haven’t,” returns Deputy. “Id only 
jist come out for my ’elth when I see you two a coming out of the 
kinfreederel. If 


I ket—ches—Im— out—ar—ter—ten !’ 
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(with the usual rhythm and dance, though dodging behind 
Durdles) “it ain’t my fault, is it?” ‘Take him home, then,” 
retorts Jasper, ferociously, though with a strong check upon him- 
self, “and let my eyes be rid of the sight of you!” Deputy, with 
another sharp whistle, at once expressing his relief and his com- 
mencement of a milder stoning of Mr. Durdles, begins stoning 
that respectable gentleman home as if he were a reluctant ox. 
Mr. Jasper goes to his gatehouse, brooding. And thus, as every- 
thing comes to an end, the unaccountable expedition comes to an 
end—for the time.’ 

In the interval between Monday, December 19, and Saturday, 
December 24, the betrothed pair part. Edwin does not even 
show Rosa the ring which Mr. Grewgious had entrusted to him. 
Let the jewels be, he says to himself. ‘“ Let them lie unspoken of 
in my breast.”’ ‘Among the mighty store of wonderful chains 
that are for ever forging, day and night, in the vast iron-works 
of time and circumstance, there was one chain forged in the 
moment of that small conclusion, riveted to the foundations of 
heaven and earth, and gifted with invincible force to hold and 
drag.’ From the stress laid upon this point, we may safely infer, 
I think, that it is intended partly to mislead the reader. It would 
have appeared in the sequel that this ring of diamonds and rubies 
was, indeed, to have proved of force invincible to hold and drag ; 
but not in the way which the reader supposes. He would connect 
the ring, naturally, with what is said later on about Jasper’s 
having ‘an inventory in his mind of all the jewelry his gentleman 
relative ever wore, namely, his watch and chain, and his shirt-pin.’ 
He would probably connect it also with the mound of quicklime 
to which Jasper’s attention had been called during the night ex- 
pedition by Durdles. He would conclude that Jasper had deter- 
mined to remove all jewelry from the: clothes of his victim, that 
nothing might be left which the quicklime would not destroy. 
But the natural inference that Jasper having on the night of the 
attack carried out this purpose, the ring of jewels concealed in 
Drood’s breast remained, and was eventually found amongst the 
quicklime, and so led to Jasper’s conviction, would I think have 
proved altogether erroneous. It will presently be seen why (apart 
from the stress laid by Dickens on this ring of jewels, always a 
suspicious circumstance when he is purposing to keep a mystery 
concealed) I entertain this opinion. 

Neville, Drood, and Jasper meet in Jasper’s rooms on 
Christmas Eve. We learn nothing about the meeting, but we 
infer that it passes off in a friendly way so far as the two former 
are concerned. At midnight (we learn afterwards) these two go 
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down to the river together, doubtless at Jasper’s suggestion, to 
watch the effects of the fierce storm which has begun to rage that 
evening over Cloisterham. We learn nothing further of Drood’s 
doings that night. But it is made clear to us that Neville and Drood 
separate, the latter returning to Jasper, and being no more seen. 
Jasper, as on the night of the ‘ unaccountable expedition,’ has been 
singularly calm and quiet. In the choir’s pathetic supplication 
to have his heart inclined to keep this law, he quite astonishes 
his fellow-singers ‘by his melodious power He never 
sang difficult music with such skill and harmony as in this 
day’s anthem. His nervous temperament is occasionally prone to 
take difficult music a little too quickly ; to-day his time is perfect. 
These results are probably attained through a grand composure of 
the spirits. The mere mechanism of his throat is a little tender, 
for he wears, both with his singing robe and with his ordinary 
dress, a large black scarf of strong close-woven silk, slung loosely 
round his neck.’ But the scarf is for another purpose. ‘ Later, 
when arriving under the arched entrance of his dwelling, he pauses 
for an instant in the shelter and pulls off that great black scarf, 
hanging it in a loop upon his arm; and for that brief space his 
face is knitted and stern.’ 

All that night the red light burns steadily ‘in the lighthouse 
on the margin of the tide of busy life.’ In other words, Jasper is 
supposed by those who pass along the tide to be in his room 
in the gatehouse, engaged in quiet study, for it is the lamp 
behind his curtain, which is as a lighthouse over the archway 
beyond which pass at night no waves of busy life. It comes on 
to blow a boisterous gale. The precincts are never particularly 
well lighted; but the strong blasts of wind blowing out many of 
the lamps, they are unusually dark to-night. The darkness is 
augmented and confused by flying dust from the earth, dry twigs 
from the trees, and great ragged fragments from the rooks’ nests 
up in the tower. The trees themselves so toss and creak, that 
they seem in peril of being torn out of the earth; while ever 
and again a crack and a rushing fall denote that some large 
branch has yielded to the storm.’ A night on which the fall of a 
man’s weight from the great tower of the cathedral might well 
pass unnoticed. ‘No such power of wind has blown for 
many a wintry night. Chimneys topple in the street, and people 
hold to posts and corners, and to one another, to keep themselves 
upon their feet.’ . . . ‘Still the red light burns steadily. Nothing 
is steady but the red light.’ . . . ‘ All through the night the wind 
blows, and abates not. But early in the morning, when there is 
barely enough light in the east to dim the stars, it begins to lull, 
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From that time, with occasional wild charges like a wounded 
monster dying, it drops and sinks ; and at full daylight it is dead.’ 
It is then seen that the hands of the cathedral clock are torn off; 
that lead from the roof has been stripped away, rolled away, and 
blown into the Close; and that some stones have been displaced 
upon the summit of the great tower. It is as the workmen, led by 
Durdles, are going aloft to ascertain the extent of the damage, 
that Jasper breaks in upon the crowd gathered to watch for the 
appearance of the workmen on the tower, with the cry, ‘ Where 
is my nephew?’ Edwin Drood has disappeared in the night. 

As to what really happened on that stormy night it would be 
vain to guess. In many ways the event which the author seems 
to suggest—the actual murder of Drood by Jasper, the closing up 
of his body within the Sapsea monument, to be followed by the 
destruction of all trace of him except the ring of jewels—might 
have been brought about ; in more ways than one, also, Jasper’s plot 
might have failed, while yet he deemed it to have succeeded. 
Among details it must be as idle to guess as about the precise 
events which happened during the sleep of Durdles on the night 
of the preceding Sunday. But it does not follow that we cannot 
guess how the mystery, speaking generally, was to have been 
explained. 

In the first place, it is clear that Dickens has intended to 
convey the impression that Edwin Drood is murdered, his body and 
clothes consumed, Jasper having first taken his watch and chain and 
shirt-pin, which cannot have been thrown into the river till the 
night of Christmas Day, since the watch, wound up at twenty 
minutes past two on Christmas Eve, had run down when found in 
the river. Possibly more was to have depended on this point, by 
the way, for Jasper would suppose that the watch had been 
wound up late on the 23rd. Be this as it may, the clearness with 
which we seem to recognise that the murder has been successfully 
accomplished, the words ‘ Poor youth! poor youth!’ when Edwin 
is taking his last look ‘at the old landmarks,’ and again, ‘ He 
called her Pussy no more: never again,’ and so forth, only make 
it more probable that what seems thus clearly suggested is not 
what has actually happened. Let me digress for a moment to 
consider a parallel case. There are many features in which 
‘No Thoroughfare’ resembles ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ 
Obenreizer reminds us of Jasper; George Vendale, in his utter 
absence of suspicion, as also in some points of character, resembles 
Edwin Drood. Now, nothing can be clearer than the suggestions 
in the earlier part of ‘No Thoroughfare’ that Vendale is to be 
murdered, or than the apparent evidence in the third act (entirely 
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by Dickens, be it remembered) that Vendale has been murdered. 
If Dickens did not write the whole of the scene in which a clot 
of the gloomy ragged growth of dark fungus, in colour like blood, 
falls on Vendale’s breast, just after Joey Ladle has said that ‘ the 
man that gets by accident a piece of that dark growth right in 
his breast will for sure and certain die by murder,’ style counts for 
nothing ; since there is not a line in the passage which is not as 
like Dickens’ style as it is utterly unlike Wilkie Collins’, The 
scene of the attack on Vendale by Obenreizer and the recovery of 
the body by Marguerite is known to be by Dickens. If ever a 
man was killed passed all seeming hope, by a novelist, George 
Vendale was killed in Act III. of ‘No Thoroughfare.’ ‘ His 
heart no longer beats against mine,’ says Marguerite, towards the 
close; and the last words of the chapter tell us that ‘she sank 
over him on his litter, with both her loving hands upon the heart 
that stood still.” But he comes to life again in Act IV., as we 
have felt all along that he will, despite what seems the clearest 
evidence to the contrary—simply because George Vendale is 
not the sort of character whom Dickens ever kills. Nellie and 
Paul, Richard Carson and Neville Landless, all the characters 
who die in Dickens’ stories, are marked for death from the be- 
ginning. George Vendale is not marked for death, and he does 
not die; though everything is done to suggest the idea first that 
he is to be killed, and afterwards that he has been killed by 
Obenreizer. Edwin Drood belongs to the same class of characters. 
There is not one note of death in aught that he does or says. 
As the time approaches for Jasper’s attack on him, there is much 
in the music of the story to suggest that trouble is approaching. 
But he is not to die, albeit the reader is to think him dead. 
The music of his words was under Dickens’ control in the same 
sense that the timbre of his natural voice was under his control. 
He might disguise it more or less successfully, according to the 
quality of his hearer’s audition; he could not really change it. 
He does all he can to conceal by his words the ideas which never- 
theless the sound of his voice suggests most clearly to those who 
have ears to hear. 

I take it that Drood, though not killed, is desperately injured, 
and that he remains unconscious of most that happened, knowing 
only that Jasper had suddenly turned in deadly assault upon him. 
I think it would have appeared that Durdles and the stone- 
throwing boy save Drood from death. It would have been in 
Dickens’ manner, and would also have accorded well with his own 
personal ideas about presentiments (note his story of ‘The Signal- 
man’), if the ghost-sound heard by Durdles on the Christmas Eve 
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of the preceding year, at about the hour when Drood is supposed 
to have been murdered, should have turned out to be a forewarning 
of Jasper’s attack on Drood. It is only necessary to read Dickens’ 
story of ‘ The Signalman,’ to perceive how he made use of the idea 
of such forewarnings,—that is, of the seeming occurrence before 
an event of the sights or sounds actually accompanying the event. 
Durdles, ‘doing what was correct by the season,’ and driven by 
stress of stony warnings to take refuge in the crypt, hears, this 
time, not the ghost of a terrible shriek, but the reality; takes it, 
perhaps, for another ghostly warning; but later (roused by the 
stone-throwing Deputy) is moved to search about, and, exer- 
cising the peculiar skill which enabled him to find the crumbling 
remains of ‘ old uns’ in unopened monuments, detects the presence 
of a body in the Sapsea monument, and rescues Drood’s from 
thence while life still remains in it. I think the Deputy would 
have been associated in some way with this part of the work. 

Does Grewgious know of Jasper’s attack on Drood, and there- 
fore (for in no other way could he know of it) has he had com- 
munication in some way with Drood himself? 

On the evening of December 27, Mr. Grewgious calls on 
Jasper, just returned from the second day’s search in the river, 
‘unkempt and disordered, bedaubed with mud that had dried 
upon him, and with much of his clothing torn to rags.’ An object, 
surely, of pity to one who knew of him only as the loving uncle 
of the missing man. Does Grewgious pity him? He says only, 
‘This is strange news.’ ‘Strange and fearful news, says Jasper. 
Mr. Grewgious speaks then so curtly and coolly that at any other 
time Jasper would have been exasperated (we are expressly told) ; 
but now he is too exhausted and depressed to retort angrily. Then 
he makes a communication to Jasper which literally floors the 
poor wretch. Yet even when he sees the ghastly figure, every 
action of which he had watched, fall, ‘a heap of torn and miry 
clothes upon the floor, Mr. Grewgious shows no pity. ‘Not 
changing his action even then, he opened and shut the palms of 
his hands as he warmed them, and looked down at it.’ If Mr. 
Grewgious does not know for certain that Jasper and no other 
has sought Drood’s life, all this is utterly untrue to nature, for 
Grewgious is not a hard man, though angular. If he does know 
this for certain, he knows it certainly from no other than Drood 
himself. 

About half a year after the disappearance of Drood, a stranger 
comes to Cloisterham, a white-haired personage with black eye- 
brows. Being buttoned up in a tightish blue surtout, with a 
buff waistcoat and grey trousers, he had something of a mili- 
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tary air, but he announced himself as an idle dog living on his 
means. 

It is plain, to begin with, that Datchery has taken up his abode 
in Cloisterham to watch Jasper. Dickens is rather careful to 
suggest that whoever Datchery may be, he cannot be Drood. For 
he describes him as losing his way when going to Mrs. Tope’s 
place (which Edwin Drood knew well, of course) from the Crozier. 
But we are expressly told that the Crozier was an hotel of most 
retiring disposition, so that even a resident in Cloisterham, which 
Drood had not been, might lose his way if he started from this 
hotel. Apart from this, we not only know that Dickens would 
have carefully tried to mislead the reader in so critical a matter 
for the interest of his story, but that he had expressed anxiety to 
Miss Hogarth about this very point. ‘ He feared,’ says Forster, 
‘that he might have plunged too soon into the incidents leading 
to the catastrophe, such as the Datchery assumption in the fifth 
number.’ (Note in passing that the book was to have been 
completed in twelve numbers, not in twenty-four,—and that fully 
half the story was written.) The Datchery asswmption, be it 
remarked. Did Dickens unconsciously use, in speaking to Miss 
Hogarth, a word implying that Datchery is one of the old characters 
of the book under disguise ? and did she and Forster, each with- 
out noting the significance of the word ‘assumption,’ repeat it ? 
It was surely not the word a practised writer like Forster would 
naturally have used. If Datchery were Drood, or Grewgious, or 
any other of the known characters of the book, one would speak 
of the ‘Datchery assumption’ as a convenient way of expressing 
that the character of Dick Datchery, ‘an easy-going single buffer 
living on his means,’ had been thus assumed; but otherwise the 
word would be quite incorrect. 

Now, Forster certainly did not consider that the story was to 
end well in the sense I have indicated. He repeats what Dickens 
had told him about his intention, that being precisely what 
Dickens seems to suggest in the story itself, and therefore precisely 
what I conceive Dickens did not really intend, so far as the true 
‘mystery’ was concerned. All the rest, no doubt, Dickens did 
intend. We perceive clearly enough what he wished to be 
correctly perceived, that ‘ Rosa is to marry Tarter, and Crisparkle 
the sister of Landless, who is himself to sacrifice his life in un- 
masking and seizing the murderer.’ We see that a noble friend- 
ship is to spring up between Neville and Tarter, and so forth. 
But if ‘Jasper murders Drood and is eventually convicted by 
means of the gold ring which had resisted the corrosive effects 
of the lime into which he had thrown the body,’ then the mystery 
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is transparent from the beginning. But Forster himself says 
that Dickens had described his idea for the story as ‘a very new 
and curious one,’ and as ‘ not a communicable idea (or the interest 
of the book would be gone), but a very strong one, though difficult 
to work.’ ‘Immediately afterwards,’ Forster adds, he learned all 
about this incommunicable idea, which, as described by him, should 
not have been difficult at all to work. I venture to assert that 
when Dickens said his idea was not communicable, he had not the 
least idea of communicating it immediately afterwards. 

In passing I would call special attention to the way in which, 
in his short story ‘Hunted Down,’ Dickens uses the idea of a man 
supposed by a murderer to have been an unsuspecting victim, 
‘starting suddenly into a determined man, witha settled resolution 
to hunt down and be the death of ’ the villain. The whole account 
of the Beckwith ‘ assumption’ in ‘ Hunted Down’ should be care- 
fully studied in connection with the Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
The idea was obviously a favourite one with Dickens, and he had 
not worked the vein out in ‘ Hunted Down.’ 

To return to Datchery. 

In the first place, he is certainly disguised. That shock head 
of white hair, which made him constantly forget that he had no 
hat on, was of course a wig; and not only so, it was a wig worn 
(as Dickens in private theatricals had doubtless often himself 
worn a wig) over the natural hair. That was why ‘the gentle- 
man’s white head was unusually large, and his shock of white hair 
unusually thick and ample,’ the latter to prevent all trace of the 
real hair being seen. 

In the second place, Mr. Datchery not only knows Jasper to 
be guilty, but has a strong personal feeling against him. Now, 
Datchery is certainly not Grewgious, nor any other known cha- 
racter in the story. Every one of the dramatis persone, except 
Drood himself, can be shown to be for one reason or another out 
of the question. Who, then, can this be who must disguise himself 
in Cloisterham, yet knows the whole story of the murder? The 
care with which it is explained that he has ‘as confused a know- 
ledge of the event in question, on trying to recall it, as he well 
could have,’ can deceive no one. Every line in the passage itself 
where this is stated implies that Mr. Datchery had singularly 
good reason for ‘knowing something,’ as Mrs. Tope puts it, ‘of 
what had occurred there last winter.’ He establishes himself in 
rooms commanding the entrance to Jasper’s. He visits Jasper 
the same afternoon, trusting confidently, as he well may, to escape 
undetected. He visits, with Sapsea, still on the same afternoon, 
the Sapsea monument. He makes an appointment with Durdles 
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and another with the Deputy. All an easy task enough, even for 
a single afternoon, if Datchery really were a stranger; but a hard 
enough task for Drood, who must throughout disguise voice and 
manner as carefully as his appearance is disguised. Now, that 
evening he says to himself, ‘For a single buffer, of an easy 
temper, living idly on his means, I have had a rather busy after- 
noon.’ 

But later (in a later number, remember), we have clearer 
evidence still. The evening before his disappearance, Drood had 
a remarkable interview with the old opium-eating woman, an 
interview of which no one but those two themselves could have 
had any knowledge. For immediately after the interview, Drood 
makes for Jasper’s room, resolving as he walks on to say nothing 
of the interview ‘ to-night, but to mention it to Jack’ (Jasper), 
‘as an odd coincidence, to-morrow.’ Now, in the last chapter 
written by Dickens, the old opium-eater, in her pursuit of 
Jasper, encounters Datchery, sitting on guard, ‘2a large-headed 
grey-haired gentleman’ (with dark eyebrows), ‘under the odd 
circumstances of sitting open to the thoroughfare, and eyeing 
all who pass, as if he were toll-taker of the gateway.’ ‘** Halloa,” 
he cries in a low voice, seeing her brought to a standstill.’ 
That cry, in a low voice, means surely that he has seen her 
before. She asks for information about Jasper; and the burst of 
triumph in which she thanks him does not escape Datchery’s 
notice. He lounges along beside her, and tells her that, instead 
of going as he had suggested to the cathedral next morning to 
see Jasper, she can go up at once to his rooms. With a cunning 
smile she shakes her head. ‘His purposeless hands’ rattle 
the loose money in the pockets of his trousers; and, almost as 
though the movement had had a purpose and that was it, her 
greedy ears are attracted by the chink. She begs for money to 
pay for her traveller’s lodging. ‘“ You know the traveller's lodg- 
ing, I perceive, and are making directly for it,” is Mr. Datchery’s 
bland comment, still rattling his loose money. “ Been here often, 
my good woman?” “Once in all my life.” ‘“ Ay, ay.”’ 

They reach the very spot where Edwin Drood had given her 
money on Christmas Eve, and the place reminds her of the gift. 
‘A young gentleman gave me three and sixpence as I was 
coughing my breath away on this very grass. I asked him for 
three and sixpence, and he gave it me.” “ Wasn’t it a little cool 
to name your sum?” hints Mr. Datchery, still rattling. ““ Isn’t 
it customary to leave the amount open? Mightn’t it have had 
the appearance to the young gentleman—only the appearance— 
that he was rather dictated to?”’ Can one not feel, let me ask 
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in passing, that it is the ‘ young gentleman’ himself who is speaking 
to her ? 

As if she felt in some instinctive way that she had the same 
free-handed person before her, ‘“ Look’ee here, deary,” she says, 
in a confidential, persuasive tone, “I wanted the money to lay 
it out on a medicine as does me good, and as I deal in. I told 
the young gentleman so, and he gave it me, and [I laid it out 
honest to the last brass farden. I want to lay out the same sum 
in the same way now; and if you'll give it me, I'll lay it out 
honest to the last brass farden again, upon my soul!” ‘ What’s 
the medicine?” “I'll be honest with you beforehand, as well as 
after. It’s opium.” Mr. Datchery, with a sudden change of 
countenance, gives her a sudden look.’ Is it that he begins to 
see his way to learning what he wants to know about Jasper ? 

‘Mr. Datchery begins very slowly to count out the sum de- 
manded of him. Greedily watching his hands, she continues to 
hold forth on the great example set him. “It was last Christmas 
Eve, just arter dark, the once that I was here afore, when the 
young gentleman gave me the three and six.” Mr. Datchery stops 
in his counting, finds he has counted wrong, shakes his money 
together, and begins again.’ Is he disturbed because she has 
mentioned the day on which he was attacked by Jasper? ‘“ And 
the young gentleman’s name,” she adds, “was Edwin.”’ Mr. 
Datchery drops some money, stoops to pick it up, and reddens 
with the exertion as he asks: ‘“ How do you know the young 
gentleman’s name?” “TI asked him for it, and he toldit me. I 
only asked him the two questions, what was his Chris’en name, and 
whether he’d a sweetheart? And he answered Edwin, and he 
hadn’t.” ’ 

He had been confused when she referred to Christmas Eve, 
startled when she named him. Now, when she mentions his lost 
sweetheart, ‘ “ Mr. Datchery pauses with the selected coins in his 
hand, rather as if he were falling into a brown study of their 
value, and could not bear to part with them.”’ Was it that he was 
thinking of the value of her he had lost, and could not bear to 
part with the thought of her? He bestows the money on the 
old woman ‘ “as if he were abstracting his mind from the sacri- 
fice,”’—his real thoughts being on Rosa and the sacrifice he had 
still to make for her and Neville. Mark closely what now follows. 
** John Jasper’s lamp is kindled, and his lighthouse is shining, 
when Mr. Datchery returns alone towards it. As mariners on a 
dangerous voyage, approaching an iron-bound coast, may look on 
the beams of the warning light to the haven lying beyond it that 
may never be reached, so Mr. Datchery’s wistful gaze is directed to 
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this beacon, and beyond.”’ Beyond, to Rosa’s love, which he hopes - 
to win for Neville, his forgiven foe, when he shall have unmasked 
the villainy of Jasper (the task he has set himself, the iron-bound 
coast he is approaching): love that Neville can never win, because 
it has been won already by another. 

One other point remains to be mentioned, among those few 
striking features which seem to me to indicate how the story was 
to have ended as regardsthe mystery of Drood’s disappearance. If 
Datchery is not Drood, the work done in the afternoon when he 
met the old woman should have notably advanced his purpose, 
for he had learned a good deal that was new. On the other hand, 
if he is Drood he has learned little. Let us see what he himself 
has to say on this point. After his supper that evening he rises, 
throws open the door of a corner cupboard, and refers to a few 
uncouth chalked strokes on its inner side. ‘I like,” says he, 
“the old tavern way of keeping scores. Illegible except to the 
scorer. The scorer not committed, the scored debited with what 
is against him. Hum! ha! A very small score this; a very 
poor score!”’ This refers to the score already made, be it noticed. 


‘He sighs over the contemplation of its poverty, takes a bit of 
chalk from one of the cupboard shelves, and pauses with it in his 


hand, uncertain what addition to make to the amount. “I thiak 
a moderate stroke,” he concludes, “ is all I am justified in scoring 
up;” so, suiting the action to the word, closes the cupboard and 
goes to bed.’ 

We have reached the last page that Dickens wrote, but we 
have not yet quite done with Mr. Datchery’s scoring. He attends 
morning service at the cathedral, and there sees the old opium- 
eater. He sees her shake her fist at Jasper behind a pillar’s 
friendly shelter. He looks again to convince himself. Yes, 
again! As ugly and withered as one of the fantastic carvings 
on the under brackets of the stall seats, as malignant as the Evil 
One, she hugs herself in her lean arms, and then shakes both fists 
at the leader of the choir.’ He speaks to her after the service. 
He asks if she knows Jasper. ‘“ Know him! Better far than 
all the reverend parsons put together know him.” Mrs. Tope’s 
care has spread a very neat, clean breakfast ready for her lodger. 
Before sitting down to it he opens his corner cupboard door, 
takes his bit of chalk from its shelf, adds one thick line to the 
score, extending from the top of the cupboard down to the bottom, 
and then falls-to with an appetite’ What he had learned the 
day before had seemed worth little compared with what he had 
learned this morning. To anyone but Edwin Drood the morn- 
ing’s performance would have had little significance compared 
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with the discovery made in the preceding afternoon. ‘To Drood 
the afternoon’s events would have brought scarcely any informa- 
tion, while the recognition of the old woman’s wrath against 
Jasper, and of her knowledge of his true character, would have 
been full of promise. The scores made upon the cupboard door 
show plainly how the events of the two days were really valued, 
and mark Dick Datchery plainly as no other than Edwin Drood 
himself. 

How the story was to have ended—in its general features, 
though not in details—is plainly enough shown. The old woman 
has discovered a way of doctoring Jasper’s opium so that he can be 
made to describe his visions of the attack on Drood—his ‘ journey 
as it was really made.’ She was gradually to have learned and 
told Drood all that Jasper would have wished to conceal. 
Jasper, guiltless in reality, though not in intention, of Drood’s 
death, was to have been brought to his end by the death of Neville 
Landless—much as Jonas Chuzzlewit, innocent in reality of the 
death of old Anthony Chuzzlewit, is brought to his end through 
the murder of Montague, the very crime by which he had hoped to 
make himself secure. Doubtless, although it may have been meant 
that Jasper should, in the condemned cell, review his own career, 
writing out (as Dickens explained his purpose to Forster) the 
details of his temptations and his wickedness, the death of Jasper 
was to have been self-inflicted, the instrument being poison. 

In conclusion, I would venture to express my strong dissent 
from the opinion which I have heard expressed by one of the 
ablest living novelists, that ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood’ was 
far below what Dickens had before written. It seems to me, on 
the contrary, far above the average of his other writings, and, if 
inferior to any, inferior only to one or at the most two of his 
leading works. Even in its present fragmentary form, it is better 
worth close and careful study, and presents more truthful and 
delicate delineations of character and descriptions of scenery, than 
several finished works of his which yet have deservedly ranked as 
favourites. 

THOMAS FOSTER. 
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One of the most interesting features in the strangely chequered 
career of Madame de Maintenon, and perhaps the most salutary 
result of the influence exercised by her over Louis the Fourteenth, 
was the foundation of St. Cyr. This institution, created for the 
purpose of supplying a temporary educational home for the 
daughters of the poor nobility, had originated in the formation of 
a small religious community at Montmorency, from whence 
it had been successively transferred to Rueil and Noisy-le-Sec, 
until definitively installed in its present locality. The newly 
erected establishment, sufficiently spacious to accommodate 
two hundred and fifty pensionnaires and thirty-six nuns, was at 
first placed under the superintendence of Madame de Brinon, 
formerly member of an Ursuline convent at Montchevreuil, 
who had been expressly selected for the post by Madame de 
Maintenon. 

In order to obtain admittance to St. Cyr it was necessary 
that the applicant should be in a position to prove her qualifica- 
tion both as regarded noble descent and want of fortune; the 
first of these conditions was verified by the genealogist of the 
King, and the second jointly by the bishop of the diocese and the 
governor of her native province. Her claims having been allowed, 
she at once assumed the dress of the Maison de St. Louis, re- 
mained there until the completion of her education, and on her 
departure received by way of dowry a sum not exceeding three 
thousand livres. During the period of her stay, her instruction, 
secular and religious, was carefully attended to; every reasonable 
indulgence compatible with the regulations laid down by the 
founder was permitted her, and in the hours allotted to recreation 
harmless amusements were not only tolerated but openly encour- 
aged. Among these were included occasional representations of 
little pieces from the pen of Madame de Brinon, who, not ventur- 
ing to familiarise her pupils with the regular drama, and being 
endowed with a certain facility of composition, contributed for 
their entertainment a series of her own productions, more remark- 
able for their moral tendency than for any peculiar literary merit. 
Madame de Maintenon, desirous of judging for herself as to the 
nature of these performances, signified her intention of being 
present at one of them; and, not finding the superintendent’s 
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effusions to her taste, recommended her to substitute for them 
whatever tragedy of Corneille or Racine might be deemed most 
suitable, and the choice fell upon ‘ Cinna.’ 

We learn from the charming ‘ Recollections’ of Madame de 
Caylus, herself an inmate of St. Cyr at the time, that this first 
attempt, all things considered, was passably successful, and was 
followed by ‘ Andromaque.’ ‘In this instance,’ says Madame de 
Maintenon’s lively niece, ‘either the actresses were more appro- 
priately selected, or imitated too closely the airs and graces of 
the court to please my aunt; for immediately after the perform- 
ance she wrote to Monsieur Racine as follows :—“ Our little girls 
have just been playing ‘ Andromaque,’ and so well that they will 
play it no more, nor any of the pieces you have hitherto written.” 
In the same letter she begged him to compose at his leisure a 
dramatic poem on some moral or historical subject, from which 
love-passages should be wholly banished; adding, that he need not 
fear injuring thereby his reputation as an author, the proposed 
work being exclusively intended for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the young ladies of St. Cyr.’ 

Such a request was equivalent to a command, and placed the 
poet in an exceedingly embarrassing position. On the one hand, 
refusal was impossible, or at least highly impolitic; on the other, 
having for some time ceased to write for the stage, he was un- 
willing to compromise the celebrity he enjoyed by exposing him- 
self to the chance of a failure. In this dilemma, he consulted 
his friend Boileau Despréaux, who strongly advised him to decline 
the proposal; Racine, however, after mature deliberation, decided 
on complying, and, imagining the subject of Esther available 
for his purpose, set to work with such alacrity that in a few days 
he had not only sketched the entire plan of the piece, but had 
completed the first act, which he forthwith communicated to 
Madame de Maintenon. Nothing could have been more agreeable 
to her than this speedy gratification of her wish: the beauty of 
the language, the choruses expressly introduced in imitation of 
the old Greek drama, and, above all, the unmistakable allusions 
to herself and Madame de Montespan as Esther and Vashti, 
delighted her beyond measure, and—Madame de Brinon having 
been previously dismissed from St. Cyr on account of some 
alleged usurpation of authority—she determined to superintend 
the rehearsals in person. Having satisfactorily accomplished the 
remainder of his task, Racine lost no time in delivering the 
manuscript to his patroness, assisted her in the distribution of 
the parts, and by his judicious counsels so facilitated the progress 
of the youthful amateurs that, when ‘ Esther’ was at length pro- 
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duced, their interpretation of the characters assigned them was 
pronounced to be perfect. 

‘Up to this period,’ says Madame de Caylus, ‘I had been 
merely a spectator of these performances; but as I was generally 
present when Monsieur Racine came to read the scenes as he com- 
posed them to Madame de Maintenon, I had learnt many of the 
verses by heart, and happening one day to recite a portion of 
them to Monsieur Racine, he was so pleased that he requested my 
aunt to add my name to the list of actresses, to which she con- 
sented. As, however, I refused to undertake any of the parts 
already entrusted to my companions, he wrote expressly for me 
the prologue which I spoke in the character la Pvété; and sub- 
sequently, the piece becoming familiar to me from constant hear- 
ing, I was enabled to act as a substitute in cases of indisposition, 
and played in turn the entire range of personages not only at St. 
Cyr, but also at Versailles, in presence of the King and the whole 
court.’ It may here be added that, according to the testimony 
of her contemporaries, Madame de Caylus, both as Esther and 
afterwards as Athalie, far surpassed her fellow pensionnaires; 
and Voltaire asserts that she was the last actress who declaimed 
these characters with the peculiar harmony of rhythm prescribed 
by the author. 

The success obtained by ‘ Esther’ encouraged Racine to resume 
his pen, and the scriptural episode chosen by him for his second 
attempt was that of Athalie; this subject appearing to him essen- 
tially dramatic, and at the same time strictly in accordance with 
the imposed conditions, he carried out his idea so energetically 
and with such rapidity that in the course of the ensuing winter 
the piece was completed, rehearsed, and ready for representation. 
Here, however, an unforeseen obstacle awaited him: as long as the 
performances had been confined to St. Cyr and its inmates, they had 
excited little or no comment beyond the walls of the establishment ; 
whereas the publicity recently given to them by the avowed patronage 
of the King and the applause of his courtiers had rendered them a 
common topic of conversation both in Paris and at Versailles, and 
doubts as to the propriety of such entertainments in a semi-religious 
institution had been freely and generally expressed. Racine’s 
literary rivals, jealous of the preference shown him, did their ut- 
most to fan the flame; and partly by indirect insinuations, partly 
by means of letters either written anonymously by themselves, 
or extorted by their persuasion from the relatives of the pension- 
naires, convinced Madame de Maintenon that it was advisable, at . 
least for the time being, to defer to public opinion, and avoid any 
possible scandal that might eventually prove injurious to the 
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reputation of her little community. The preparations, therefore, 
for the production of ‘ Athalie’ were suddenly countermanded, and 
it was never performed at St. Cyr; but, in order to gratify the 
curiosity of Louis the Fourteenth, it was twice played before him 
at, Versailles in the private apartment of Madame de Maintenon, 
who had previously stipulated that the actresses should appear in 
their everyday costume. On both of these occasions Racine was 
prevented by illness from being present; but we learn the result 
of one of them from a letter addressed to him by Boileau, the 
original of which (hitherto, I have every reason to believe, unpub- 
lished) has been in my possession more than twenty years. 


Pour Monsieur Racine, a Paris. A Versailles, 6 heures. 

Le contretemps de vostre indisposition a esté bien fascheux, car en arrivant 
& Versailles j’ay joui d’une merveilleuse bonne fortune. J’ay esté apellé dans 
la chambre de Madame de Maintenon pour voir jouer devant le Roi par les 
actrices de St. Cyr vostre piéce d’Athalie. Quoique les éléves n’eussent que 
leurs habits ordinaires, tout a esté le mieux du monde, et a produit un grand 
effect. Le Roi a tesmoigné estre ravi, charmé, enchanté, ainsi que Madame de 
Maintenon. Pour moy, trouvés bon que je vous repéte que vous n’avés pas fait de 
meilleur ouvrage. Adieu, mon cher Monsieur, je suis fort pressé aujourdui. Si 
javois plus de loisirs je vous manderoisplus au long certains détails, et vous rap- 
porterois un mot charmant de monsieur de Chartres sur vostre piéce, et quia 
faict dire de grand bien de vous par le Roi, mais je vous verray vraisemblablement 
demain, et j’aime mieux atendre 4 vous dire cela de vive voix. Je suis vostre 


trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
DrsPREAUX. 


Thus abruptly terminated Racine’s connection with St. Cyr; 
several other pieces by different writers were subsequently pro- 
duced there, but none of them equalled ‘Esther’ in merit or 
attraction: of these, perhaps, the least mediocre was ‘ Judith,’ the 
joint composition of the Abbé Testu and the dramatist Boyer. 

As may naturally be supposed from the flattering reception 
accorded to ‘ Athalie,’ its author was at this period in high favour 
with the King and Madame de Maintenon; he was constantly ad- 
mitted to the royal presence, and, in conjunction with Boileau, en- 
trusted with the task of writing the history of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign. Saint-Simon tells us that on certain days,when the Council 
of ministers were not in the habit of meeting, and especially during 
the long winter evenings, when the Monarch and Madame were 
tired of each other’s company, they frequently sent for Racine, and 
conversed with him for hours together on literary and dramatic 
topics. On one of these occasions, allusion having been made to 
the decline of the French stage, and the poet’s opinion as to its 
cause being asked, he incautiously replied that, according to his 
idea, it was partly attributable to the want of good authors, and 
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partly to the prevalent custom of reviving old pieces of no value, 
particularly instancing the comedies of Scarron. At the mention 
of this too familiar name a dead silence ensued ; Madame de Main- 
tenon blushed, the King appeared greatly embarrassed, and Ra- 
cine, conscious of the imprudence his absence of mind had led 
him to commit, stood motionless, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
neither daring to look up nor to utter a word. This scene lasted 
several minutes, at the expiration of which Louis hastily quitted 
the room, without deigning to bestow a glance on the offender, 
who, rightly interpreting this departure as a signal of dismissal, 
retired in a state of hopeless and pitiable confusion. 

From that day his disgrace was complete; neither the King 
nor Madame de Maintenon ever after honoured him with the 
slightest sign of recognition; and when two years later he died, 
and was buried at Port Royal des Champs—the place of all others 
most cordially detested at Versailles—‘ on ne saurait croire,’ says 
Saint-Simon, ‘ combien le roi en fut piqué.’ 

CHARLES HERVEY. 





Co Chloe. 


Dan Copp, all in tears one summer’s day, 
His arrows broken and his bow unstrung, 
Oft to the zephyrs breathed this plaintive lay, 

Oft on the grass his rosy body flung : 


‘Ah! mother mine! sure thou’st forgot thy boy, 
To him thou promised empire over all ; 

His was to be the soft, the melting joy, 
Which, sweet as honey, yet was sharp as gall. 


‘ These arrows, erst so sharp, are blunted now, 
In vain they fly with deadly aim forthsent ; 
The victim shrinks not from the coming blow, 
The shaft leaps shattered back—its vigour spent. 


‘Was ever god so foully dared before ? 

Ah, mother, give me back my power again ; 
Thee—thee alone all mortal things adore, 

For without thee all earthly bliss is vain.’ 


Scarce had he ceased when Venus’ self drew nigh, 
With wild distracted air and mien forlorn ; 
Wrath on her brow, wrath in her sparkling eye, 
Her hair dishevelled—her fair raiment torn. 
‘ Sweet son,’ cried she, ‘ my lot is harder far, 
No longer all-omnipotent I reign ; 
Superior fates my cherished projects bar, 
To rank but second now I needs must deign. 
‘A maiden ’tis—(ay! child, well mayst thou start)— 
Who thus usurps my long-accustomed sway, 
To whom each mortal bows his stubborn heart, 
Whose lightest wish they slavishly obey. 
‘Thine arrows, thou complain’st, are useless now— 
For swifter far her well-aimed glances come ; 
Idly thou draw’st thy whilom deadly bow, 
Her eyes drive keener shafts far deeper home. 
‘Fain would I vie with her—but, bitter fate! 
My reign is ended, and my power is gone— 
Yield must we now to this new potentate, 
And leave the world to her and her alone.’ 





Che Kieturn of the ative. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


BOOK THIRD. 


The man and his scheme are fully described; and he begins his work. But a ren- 
counter leads to emotions which hamper his plans, and cause a sharp divergence 
of opinion, ultimately committing him to an irretrievable step which a few months 
earlier he did not dream of, 


Cuarter I, 


“MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM Is.” 


In Clym Yeobright’s face couid be dimly seen the typical counte- 
nance of the future. Should there be a classic period to art here- 
after, its Phidias may produce such faces, The spirit of sufferance, 
replacing that zest for existence which was so intense in early civilisa- 
tions, must ultimately enter so thoroughly into the constitution of 
the advanced races, that its facial expression will become accepted as 
a new artistic departure. Beauty which is beauty for no material 


reason, but because of its eloquence as an index of some chastened 
spiritual life, must be increasingly appreciated as the world 
advances in introspection. People already feel that a man who 
lives without disturbing a curve of feature, or setting a mark of 
mental concern anywhere upon himself, is too far removed from 
modern perceptiveness to be a modern type. Physically beautiful 
men—the glory of the race when it was young—are almost an 
anachronism now; and we may wonder whether, at some time or 
other, physically beautiful women may not be an anachronism 
likewise. 

It has been said that the capacity to enjoy is at bottom iden- 
tical with the capacity to produce; and the civilised world’s lack 
of power to prolong in new combinations of art the old special 
beauties of men and gods, would imply that its sympathies lie 
secretly in other directions, despite any transient fashion. We 
have lost the true Hellenic eye, for this requires behind it the 
Hellenic idea of life; and a long line of disillusive centuries has 
permanently displaced that. The solecisms of ancient thought 
are the grammar of modern. What the Greeks only suspected we 
know well; what their A®schylus imagined, our nursery children 
feel. That old-fashioned revelling in the general situation grows 
less and less possible as we uncover the defects of cosmic laws, 
and see the quandary that man is in by their operation. 
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The lineaments which will get embodied in ideals based upon 
this modern recognition will probably be akin to those of Yeobright. 
The observer’s eye was arrested, not by his face as a picture, but 
by his face as a page; not by what it was, but by what it recorded. 
His features were attractive in the light of symbols, as sounds 
intrinsically common become attractive in language, and as shapes 
intrinsically simple become interesting in writing. 

He was a man of whom something was expected. Beyond this/ 
all was chaos. That he would be successful in an original way, or 
that he would go to the dogs in an original way, seemed equally 
probable. The only absolute certainty about him was that he 
would not stand still in the circumstances to which he was born. 

Hence, when his name was casually mentioned by neigh- 
bouring yeomen, the listener said, ‘Ah, Clym Yeobright! what 
is he doing now?’ When the instinctive question about a person 
is, What is he doing? it is felt that he will not be found to be, 
like most of us, doing nothing in particular. 

There is an indefinite sense that he must be invading some V 
region of the unusual, good or bad. The devout hope is that he 
is doing well. The secret faith is that he is making a mess of it. 
Half-a-dozen comfortable market-men, who were habitual callers at 
the ‘ Quiet Woman’ as they passed by in their carts, were partial 
to the topic. In fact, though they were not Egdon men, they 
could hardly avoid it while they sucked their long clay tubes and 
regarded the heath through the window. Clym had been so 
inwoven with the heath in his boyhood that hardly anybody could 
look upon it without thinking of him. So the subject recurred: 
if he were making a fortune and a name, so much the better for 
him; if he were making a tragical figure in the world, so much 
the better for their narratives. 

The fact was that Yeobright’s fame had spread to an awkward 
extent before he left home. It is bad when your fame outruns 
your means, said the Spanish Jesuit Gracian. At the age of six — 
he had asked a Scripture riddle: * Who was the first man known 
to wear breeches?’ and applause had resounded from the very 
verge of the heath. At eight he painted the Battle of Waterloo 
with tiger-lily pollen and black-currant juice, in the absence of 
water-colours. By the time he reached twelve he had in this 
manner been heard of as artist and scholar for at least two miles 
round. An individual whose fame spreads three or four thousand 
yards in the time taken by the fame of others similarly situated 
to travel six or eight hundred, must of necessity have something 
in him. Possibly Clym’s fame, like Homer’s, owed something to 
the accidents of his situation: nevertheless, famous he was. 
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He grew up and was helped out in life. That waggery of fate 
which started Ney and Cortez on lawyer’s stools, Copernicus as a 
priest, Mendelssohn as a trader, Clive as a writing clerk, Gay as a 
linendraper, Keats as a surgeon, and a thousand others in a thou- 
sand other odd ways, banished the wild and perceptive heath lad 
to be shopman to a jeweller. 

The details of this choice of a business for him it is not 
necessary to give. At the death of his father, a neighbouring 
gentleman had kindly undertaken to give the boy a start; and 
this assumed the form of sending him to the shop in Budmouth 
ahove mentioned. Yeobright did not wish to go there, but it was 
the only feasible opening. Thence he went) to London; and 
thence, shortly after, to Paris, where he had remained till now. 


Something being expected of him, he had not been at home 
many days before a great curiosity as to why he stayed on so long 
began to arise in the heath. The natural term ofa holiday had been 
passed, yet he still remained. On the Sunday morning following 
the week of Thomasin’s marriage a discussion on this subject was 
in progress at a hair-cutting before Fairway’s house. Here the 
local barbering was always done at this hour on this day; to be 
followed by the great Sunday wash of the inhabitants’ at noon, 
which in its turn was followed by the great Sunday dressing an 
hour later. On Egdon Heath Sunday proper did not begin till 
dinner-time, and even then it was a somewhat battered specimen 
ot the day. 

These Sunday-morning hair-cuttings were performed by Fair- 
way ; the victim sitting on a chopping-block in front of the house, 
without a coat, and the neighbours gossiping round, idly observing 
the locks of hair as they rose upon the wind after the snip, and 
flew away out of sight to the four quarters of the heavens. Summer 
and winter the scene was the same, unless the wind were more than 
usually blusterous, when the stool was shifted a few feet round the 
corner. To complain of cold in sitting out of doors, hatless and 
coatless, while Fairway told true stories between the cuts of the 
scissors, would have been to pronounce yourself no man at once. 
To flinch, exclaim, or move a muscle of the face at the small stabs 
under the ear received from those instruments, or at scarifications 
of the neck by the comb, would have been thought a gross breach 
of good manners, considering that Fairway did it all for nothing. 
A bleeding about the poll on Sunday afternoons was amply ac- 
counted for by the explanation, ‘I have had my hair cut, you 
know.’ 

The conversation on Yeobright had been started by a distant 
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view of the young man rambling leisurely across the heath before 
them. 

‘A man who is doing well elsewhere wouldn’t bide here two or 
three weeks for nothing, said Fairway. ‘He’s got some project 
in’s head—depend upon that.’ 

‘Well, ’a can’t keep a shop here,’ said Sam. 

‘I don’t see why he should have had them two heavy boxes 
home if he had not been going to bide; and what there is for 
him to do here the Lord in heaven knows.’ 

Before many more surmises could be indulged in, Yeobright 
had come near ; and seeing the hair-cutting group, he turned aside 
to join them. Marching up, and looking critically at their faces 
for a moment, he said without introduction, ‘ Now, folks, let me 
guess what you have been talking about.’ 

‘ Ay, sure, if you will,’ said Sam. 

* About me.’ 

‘Now, it is a thing I shouldn’t have dreamed of doing, other- 
wise, said Fairway, in a tone of integrity; ‘but since you have 
named it, Master Yeobright, I'll own that we were talking about 
’ee. We were wondering what could keep you home here molly- 
horning about when you have made such a world-wide name for 
yourself in the nick-nack trade—now, that’s the truth o’t.’ 

‘Tl tell you,’ said Yeobright, with unexpected earnestness, ‘ I 
am not sorry to have the opportunity. I’ve come home because, all 
things considered, I can be a trifle less useless here than anywhere 
else. But I have only lately found this out. When I first got 
away from home I thought this place was not worth troubling 
about. I thought our life here was contemptible. To oil your 
boots instead of blacking them, to dust your coat with a switch 
instead of a brush: was there ever anything more ridiculous? I 
said.’ 

‘So ’tis; so ’tis!’ 

‘No, no—you are wrong’; it isn’t.’ 

‘ Beg your pardon, we thought that was your maning.’ 

‘Well, this became very depressing as time went on. I found 
that I was trying to be like people who had hardly anything in 
common with myself. I was endeavouring to put off one sort of 
life for another sort of life which was not better than the life I had 
known before. It was simply different.’ 

‘True; a sight different,’ said Fairway. 

‘Yes, Paris must be a taking place,’ said Humphrey. ‘Grand 
shop-winders, trumpets, and drums ; and here be we out of doors 
in all winds and weathers—— ’ 

‘But you mistake me,’ pleaded Clym. ‘All this was very 
112 
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depressing. But not so depressing as something I next perceived 
—that my business was the silliest, flimsiest, most effeminate busi- 
ness that ever a man could be put to. That decided me: I would 
give it up, and try to follow some rational occupation among the 
people I knew best, and to whom I could be of most use. I have 
come home; and this is how I mean to carry out my plan. I 
shall keep a school as-near to Egdon as possible, so as to be able 
to walk over here and have a night-school in my mother’s house. 
But I must study a little at first, to get properly qualified. Now, 
neighbours, I must go.’ 

And Clym resumed his walk across the heath. 

‘He'll never carry it out in the world, said Fairway. ‘In a 
few weeks he'll learn to see things otherwise.’ 

‘Tis good-hearted of the young man,’ said another. ‘ But for 
my part, I think he had better mind his business.’ 


Cuaprer II. 


THE NEW COURSE CAUSES DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Yeosrigat loved his kind. He hada conviction that the want of 
most men was knowledge of a sort which briugs wisdom rather 
than affluence. He wished to raise the class at the expense of 
individuals rather than individuals at the expense of the class. 
What was more, he was ready at once to be the first unit sacrificed. 

In passing from the bucolic to the intellectual life the inter- 
mediate stages are usually two at least, frequently many more; 
and one of these stages is almost sure to be worldly advance. We 
can hardly imagine bucolic placidity quickening to intellectual 
endeavour without imagining social endeavour as the transitional 
phase. Yeobright’s local peculiarity was that in aiming at high 
thinking he still cleaved to plain living—nay, wild and meagre 
living in many respects, and brotherliness with clowns. 

He was a John the Baptist who took ennoblement rather than 
repentance for his text. Mentally he was in a provincial future, 
that is, he was in many points synchronous with the central 
town thinkers of his date. 

In consequence of this relatively advanced position Yeobright 
might have been called unfortunate. The rural world was not 
ripe for him. A man should be only partially before his time: 
to be completely to the vanward in aspirations is fatal to fame. 
Had Philip’s warlike son been intellectually so far ahead as to have 
attempted civilisation without bloodshed, he would have been twice 
the god-like hero that he seemed, but nobody would have heard of 
an Alexander. 
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In the interests of renown the forwardness should lie chiefly in 
the capacity to manipulate. Successful propagandists have suc- 
ceeded because the doctrine they bring into form is that which 
their listeners have for some time felt without being able to shape. 

A man who advocates esthetic effort and deprecates social 
effort is only likely to be understood by a class to which social 
effort has become a stale matter. To argue upon the possi- 
bility of culture before luxury to the bucolic world may be to 
argue truly, but it is an attempt to disturb a sequence to which 
humanity has been too long accustomed to readily renounce it. 
Yeobright preaching to the Egdon eremites that they might rise 
to a serene comprehensiveness without going through the process 
of enriching themselves was not unlike arguing to ancient Chal- 
deans that in ascending from earth to the pure empyrean it was 
not necessary to pass first into the heaven of ether. 

Was Yeobright’s mind well-proportioned? No. A well-pro- 
portioned mind is one which shows no particular bias; one of 
which we may safely predicate that it will never cause its owner 
to be confined as a madman, tortured as a heretic, or crucified as 
a blasphemer. Also, on the other hand, that it will never cause 
him to be applauded as a prophet, revered as a priest, or exalted 
as a king. Its usual blessings are happiness and commonplace. 
It produces the poetry of Rogers, the paintings of West, the state- 
craft of North, the spiritual guidance of Sumner; enabling its 
possessors to find their way to affluence, to wind up well, to step 
with dignity off the stage, to die comfortably in their beds, and to 
get the decent monument which, in many cases, they deserve. It 
never would have allowed Yeobright to do such a ridiculous thing 
as throw up his business to benefit his fellow-creatures. 

He walked along towards home without attending to paths. 
If anyone knew the heath well it was Clym. He was permeated 
with its scenes, with its substance, and with its odours. He might 
be said to beits product. His eyes had first opened thereon ; 
with its appearance all the first images of his memory were 
mingled; his estimate of life had been coloured by it ; his toys had 
been the flint knives and arrow-heads which he found there, won- 
dering why stones should ‘ grow’ to such odd shapes ; his flowers 
the purple bells and yellow gorse; his animal kingdom the snakes 
and croppers; his society its human haunters. Take all the 
varying hates felt by Eustacia Vye towards the heath, and translate 
them into loves, and you have the heart of Clym. He gazed upon 
the wide prospect as he walked, and was glad. 

To many persons this place was one which had slipped out of 
its century generations ago, to intrude as an uncouth object into 
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this. It was an obsolete thing, and few cared to study it. How 
could this be otherwise in the days of square fields, plashed: hedges, 
and meadows watered on a plan so rectangular that on a fine day 
they look like silver gridirons? The farmer, in his ride, who 
could smile at artificial grasses, look with solicitude at the coming 
corn, and sigh with sadness at the fly-eaten turnips, bestowed upon 
the distant upland of heath nothing better than a frown. But as 


for Yeobright, when he looked from the summits on his way, he \ 


could not help indulging in a barbarous satisfaction at observing 
that in some of the attempts at reclamation from the waste, tillage, 
after holding on for a year or two, had receded again in despair, 
the ferns and furze-tufts stubbornly reasserting themselves. 

He descended into the valley, and soon reached his home at 
Blooms-End. His mother was snipping dead leaves from the 
window-plants. She looked up at him asif she did not under- 
stand the meaning of his long stay with her; her face had worn 
that look for several days. He could perceive that the curiosity 
which had been shown by the hair-cutting group amounted in his 
mother to concern. But she had asked no question with her lips, 
even when the arrival of his trunks suggested that he was not going 
to leave her soon. Her silence besought an explanation of him 
more loudly than words. 


‘Iam not going back to Paris again, mother, he said; ‘at , 


least, not in my old capacity. I have given up the situation.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright turned in pained surprise. ‘I thought some- 
thing was amiss, because of the boxes. I wonder you did not tell 
me sooner.’ 

‘I ought to have done it. But I have been in doubt whether 
you would be pleased with my plan. Iwas not quite clear on a 
few points myself. I am going to take an entirely new course.’ 

‘I am astonished, Clym. How can you want to do better than 
you've been doing ?’ 

‘Very easily. But I shall not do better in the way you mean ; 
I suppose it will be called doing worse. But I hate that business 
of mine, and I want to do some worthy thing before I die. Asa 
schoolmaster I think to do it—a schoolmaster to the poor and 
ignorant, to teach them what nobody else will.’ 

‘ After all the trouble that has been taken to give you a start, 
and when there is nothing to do but to keep straight on, you say 
you will be a poor man’s schoolmaster. Your fancies will be your 
ruin, Clym.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright. spoke calmly, but the force of feeling behind 

the words was but too apparent to one who knew her as well as 
her son did. He did not answer. There was in his face that 
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hopelessness of being understood which comes when the objector 
is constitutionally beyond the reach of a logic that, even under 
favouring conditions, is almost too coarse a vehicle for the subtlety 
of the argument. 

No more was said on the subject till the end of dinner. His 
mother then began, as if there had been no interval since the 
morning. ‘It disturbs me, Clym, to find that you have come 
home with such thoughts as those. I hadn’t the least idea that 
you meant to go backward in the world by your own free choice. 
Of course, I have always supposed you were going to push straight 
on, as other men do—all who deserve the name—when they have 
been put in a good way of doing well.’ 

‘I cannot help it,’ said Clym, in a troubled tone. ‘ Mother, I 
hate the namby-pamby business. Talk about men who deserve 
the name! can any man deserving the name waste his time in that 
cqddling way, when he sees half the world going to ruin for want 
of somebody to buckle-to and teach ’em how to breast the misery 
they are born to! I get up every morning and see the whole 
creation groaning and travailing in pain, as St. Paul says, and yet 
there am I, selling trinkets to women and fops, and pandering to 
the meanest vanities—I, who have health and strength enough for 
anything. I have been troubled in my mind about it all the year, 
and the end is that I cannot do it any more.’ 

‘ Why. can’t you do it as well as others ?’ 

«I don’t know, except that there are many things other peiyls 
care for which I don’t ; and that’s partly why I think I ought to 
do this. For one thing, my body does not require much of me. 
I cannot enjoy delicacies; good things are wasted upon me. Well, 
I ought to turn that defect to advantage, and by being able to do 
without what other people require, I can spend what such things 
cost upon anybody else.’ 

Now Yeobright, having inherited some of these very instincts 
from the woman before him, could not fail to awaken a reciprocity 
in her through her feelings, if not by arguments, disguise it as 
she might for his good. She spoke with less assurance, ‘And yet 
you might have been a gentleman if you had only persevered. I 
suppose you will be like your father; like him, you are getting 
weary of doing well.’ 

‘No,’ said her son; ‘I am not weary of that, though I am 
weary of what you mean by it. Mother, what is doing well ?’ 

Mrs. Yeobright was far too thoughtful a woman to be content 
with ready definitions, and, like the ‘What is wisdom?’ of Plato’s 
Socrates, and the ‘ What is truth?’ of Pontius Pilate, Yeobright’s 
burning question received no answer. 
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The silence was broken by the clash of the garden gate, a tap 
at the door, and its opening. Christian Cantle appeared in the 
room in his Sunday clothes. 

It was the custom on Egdon to begin the preface to a story 
before absolutely entering the house, so as to be well in for the 
body of the narrative by the time visitor and visited stood face to 
face. Christian had been saying to them while the door was leav- 
ing its latch, ‘To think that I, who go from home but once ina 
while, and hardly then, should have been there this morning !’ 

‘’Tis news you have brought us, then, Christian?’ said Mrs. 
Yeobright. 

‘ Ay, sure, and ye must overlook my time o’ day; for, says I, I 
must go and tell ’em, though they won’t have half done dinner. 
I assure ye it made me shake like a driven leaf. Do ye think any 
harm will come o’t ?’ 

* Well—what ?’ 

‘This morning at church we was all standing up, and the 
passon said, “ Let us pray.” ‘ Well,” thinks I, “one may as well 
kneel as stand:” so down I went; and more than that, all the 
rest were as willing to oblige the man asI. We hadn’t been at 
it more than a minute when a most terrible screech sounded 
through church, as if somebody had just gied up their heart’s 
blood. All the folk jumped up, and then we found that Susan 
Nunsuch had pricked Miss Vye with a long stocking-needle, as 
she had threatened to do as soon as ever she could get the young 
lady to church, where she don’t come very often. She’ve waited 
for this chance for weeks, so as to draw her blood and put an end 
to the bewitching of Susan’s children that has been carried on so 
long. Sue followed her into church, sat next to her, and as soon 
as she could find a chance in went the stocking-needle into my 
lady’s arm.’ 

‘ Good heavens, how horrid!’ said Mrs. Yeobright. 

‘ Sue pricked her that deep that the maid fainted away ; and as 
I was afeard there might be some tumult among us, I got behind 
the bass-viol, and didn’t see no more. But they carried her out into 
the air, ’tis said; but when they looked round for Sue she was gone. 
What a scream that girl gied, poor thing! There were the passon 
in his surplice, holding up his hand and saying, “Sit down, my 
good people, sit down!” But the deuce a bit would they sit down. 
Oh, and what d’ye think I found out, Mrs. Yeobright? The 
passon wears a suit of clothes under his surplice !—I could see his 
black sleeve when he held up his arm.’ 

‘Tis a cruel thing,’ said Yeobright. 

‘ Yes,’ said his mother. 
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‘The nation ought to look into it,’ said Christian. ‘ Here’s 
Humphrey coming, I think.’ 

In came Humphrey. ‘ Well, have ye heard the news? But I 
see you have. “Tis a very strange thing that whenever one of 
Egdon folk goes to church, some rum job or other is sure to go on. 
The last time one of us was there was when neighbour Fairway 
went, in the Fall; and that was the day you forbad the banns, 
Mrs. Yeobright.’ 

‘Has this cruelly-treated girl beon able to walk home?’ said 
Clym. 

‘They say she got better, and went home very well. And now 
I’ve told it I must be moving homeward.’ 

‘And I,’ said Humphrey. ‘Truly now we shall see if there’s 
anything in what folks say about her.’ 

When they were gone into the heath again Yeobright said 
quietly to his mother, ‘Do you think I have turned teacher too 
soon ?’ 

‘It is right that there should be schoolmasters, and mission- 
aries, and all such men,’ she replied. ‘ But it is right, too, that I 
should try to lift you out of this life into something higher, and 
that you should not come back again, and be as if I had not tried 
at all.’ 


Later in the day Sam the turf-cutter entered. ‘I’ve come a- 
borrowing, Mrs. Yeobright. I suppose you have heard what’s been 
happening to the beauty on the hill?’ 

‘Yes, Sam; half-a-dozen have been telling us.’ 

‘Beauty ?’ said Clym. 

‘Yes, tolerably well favoured, Sam replied. ‘Lord! all the 
country owns that ’tis one of the strangest things in the world 
that such a woman should have come to live up there.’ 

‘ Dark or fair ?’ 

‘Now, though I’ve seen her twenty times, that’s a thing I 
cannot call to mind.’ 

‘Darker than Tamsin,’ murmured Mrs. Yeobright. 
‘A woman who seems to care for nothing at all, as you may 
say. 

‘She is melancholy, then?’ inquired Clym. 

‘She mopes about by herself, and don’t mix in with the 
people.’ 

‘Is she a young lady inclined for adventures ?’ 

‘Not to my knowledge.’ 

*Doesn’t join in with the lads in their games, to get some sort 
of excitement in this lonely place?’ 
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* No.’ 
‘Mumming, for instance ?’ 

‘No. Her notions be different. I should rather say -her 
thoughts were far away from here, with lords and ladies she'll 
never know, and mansions she'll never see again.’ 

Observing that Clym appeared singularly interested, Mrs. 
Yeobright said rather uneasily to Sam, ‘You see more in her 
than most of us do. Miss Vye is to my mind too idle to be 
charming. I have never heard that she is of any use to herself 
or to other people. Good girls don’t get treated as witches even 
on Egdon.’ 

‘ Nonsense! that proves nothing either way,’ said Yeobright. 

‘ Well, of course I don’t understand such niceties,’ said Sam, 
withdrawing from a possibly unpleasant argument; ‘and what she 
is we must wait for time to tell us. The business that I have 
really called about is this, to borrow the longest and strongest rope 
you have. The Captain’s bucket has dropped into the well, and 
they are in want of water; and as all the chaps are at home to- 
day, we think we can get it out for him. We have three cart~' 
ropes already, but they won’t reach to the bottom.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright told him that he might have whatever ropes 
he could find in the outhouse, and Sam went out to search. Wher 
he passed by the door Clym joined him, and accompanied him to 
the gate. 

‘Is this young witch-lady going to stay long at Mistover?’ he 
asked. P 

‘I should say so.’ 

‘What a cruel shame to ill-use her! She must have suffered 
greatly—more in mind than in body.’ 

‘Twas a graceless trick—such a handsome girl, too! ‘- You 
ought to see her, Mr. Yeobright, being a young man come from far, 
and with a little more to show for your years than most of us.’ 

‘Do you think she would like to teach children?’ said Clym. 

Sam shook his head. ‘ Quite a different sort ‘of body: from 
that, I reckon.’ 

‘Oh, it was merely something which occurred to me. It would 
of course be necessary to see her and talk it over—not an easy 
thing, by the way, for my family and hers are not veryfriendly.’ 

‘ [ll tell you how you might see her, Mr. Yeobright,’ said Sam. 
‘ We are going to grapple for the bucket at six o’clock to-night, and 
you could lend a hand. There’s five or six coming, but the well is 
deep, and another might be useful, if you don’t mind appearing 
in that shape. She’s sure to be walking round.’ 

‘Til think of it,’ said Yeobright; and'they parted. 
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He thought of it a good deal; but nothing more was said 
about Eustacia inside the house at that time. Whether this ro- 
mantic martyr to superstition, and the melancholy mummer he had 
conversed with under the full moon, were one and the same person, 
remained as yet a problem. 


Cuapter III. 


THE FIRST ACT IN A TIMEWORN DRAMA. 


Tue afternoon was fine, and Yeobright walked on the heath for an 
hour with his mother. When they reached the lofty ridge which 
divided the valley of Blooms-End from the valley of Shadwater, 
they stood still and looked around. The ‘Quiet Woman’ inn was 
visible on the low margin of the heath in one direction, and afar 
on the other hand rose Mistover Knap. 

‘ You mean to call on Thomasin ?’ he inquired. 

‘Yes. But you need not come this time,’ said his mother. 

‘In that case ll branch off here, mother. I am going to 
Mistover.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright turned to him inquiringly. 

‘I am going to help them get the bucket out of the Cap- 
tain’s well, he continued. ‘ As it is so very deep, I may be useful. 
And I should like to see this Miss Vye—not so much for her good 
looks as for another reason.’ 

‘Must you go?’ his mother asked. 

‘I thought to.’ 

And they parted. ‘There is no help for it,’ murmured Clym’s 
mother gloomily as he withdrew. ‘They are sure to see each 
other. I wish Sam would carry his news to other houses than mine.’ 

Clym’s retreating figure got smaller and smaller, as it rose and 
fell over the hillocks on his way. ‘He is tender-hearted, said 
Mrs. Yeobright to herself while she watched him; ‘ otherwise it 
would matter little. How he’s going on!’ 

He was, indeed, walking with a will over the furze, as straight 
as a line, as if his life depended upon it. His mother drew a long 
breath, and turned to go back by the way she had come. The 
evening films began to make nebulous pictures of the valleys, but 
the highlands still were raked by the declining rays of the winter 
sun, which glanced on Clym as he walked forward, eyed by every 
rabbit and fieldfare around, a long shadow advancing in front of 
him. 

On drawing near to the furze-covered bank and ditch which 
fortified the Captain’s dwelling, he could hear voices within, 
signifying that operations had been already begun. At the side- 
entrance gate he stopped, and looked over. 
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Half-a-dozen able-bodied men were standing in a line from the 
well-mouth, holding a rope which passed over the well-roller into 
the depths below. Fairway, with a piece of smaller rope round his 
body, made fast to one of the standards to guard against accidents, 
was leaning over the opening, his right hand clasping the vertical 
rope that descended into the well. 

* Now, silence, folks,’ said Fairway. 

The talking ceased, and Fairway gave a circular motion to the 
rope, as if he were stirring batter. At the end of a minute a dull 
splashing reverberated from the bottom of the well; the helical 
twist he had imparted to the rope had reached the grapnel below. 

‘Haul!’ said Fairway; and the men who held the rope began 
to gather it over the wheel. 

‘TI think we've got sommat,’ said one of the haulers-in. 

‘Then pull steady,’ said Fairway. 

They gathered up more and more, till a regular dripping into 
the well could be heard below. It grew smarter with the in- 
creasing height of the bucket, and presently a hundred and fifty 
feet of rope had been pulled in. 

Fairway then lit a lantern, tied it to another cord, and began 
lowering it into the well beside the first. Clym came forward and 
looked down. Strange humid leaves, which knew nothing of the 
seasons of the year, and curious-natured moss, were revealed on the 
well-side as the lantern descended; till its rays fell upon a con- 
fused mass of rope and bucket dangling in the dank, dark air. 

‘We've only got en by the edge of the hoop—steady, for God’s 
sake!’ said Fairway. 

They pulled with the greatest gentleness, till the wet bucket 
appeared about two yards below them, like a dead friend come to 
earth again. Three or four hands were stretched out, then jerk 
went the rope, whizz went the wheel, the two foremost haulers fell 
backward, the beating of a falling body was heard, receding down 
the sides of the well, and a thunderous uproar arose at the bottom. 
The bucket was gone again. 

‘Damn the bucket!’ said Fairway. 

* Lower again,’ said Sam. 

‘I’m as stiff as a ram’s horn, stooping so long,’ said Fairway, 
standing up, and stretching himself till his joints creaked. 

‘Rest a few minutes, Timothy,’ said Yeobright. ‘Ill take 
your place.’ 

The grapnel was again lowered. Its smart impact upon the 
distant water reached their ears like a kiss, whereupon Yeobright 
knelt down, and leaning over the well began dragging the grapnel 
round and round as Fairway had done, 
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‘Tie a rope round him—it is dangerous,’ cried a soft and 
anxious voice somewhere above them. 

Everybody turned. The speaker was a woman, gazing down 
upon the group from an upper window, whose panes blazed in the 
ruddy glare from the west. Her lips were parted, and she appeared 
for the moment to forget where she was. 

The rope was accordingly tied round his waist, and the work 
proceeded. At the next haul the weight was not heavy, and it 
was discovered that they had only secured a coil of the rope 
detached from the bucket. The tangled mass was thrown into the 
background ; Humphrey took Yeobright’s place, and the grapnel 
was lowered again. 

Yeobright retired to the heap of recovered rope in a meditative 
mood. Of the identity between the lady’s voice and that of the 
melancholy mummer he had not a moment’s doubt. ‘* How thought- 
ful of her!’ he said to himself. a 

Eustacia, who had reddened when she perceived the effect of 
her exclamation upon the group below, was no longer to be seen 
at the window, though Yeobright scanned it wistfully. While he 
stood there, the men at the well succeeded in getting up the 
bucket without a mishap. One of thenr then went to inquire for 
the Captain, to learn what orders he wished to give for mending 
the well-tackle. The Captain proved to be away from home; 
and Eustacia appeared at the door and came out. She had lapsed 
into an easy and dignified calm, far removed from the intensity of 
life in her words of solicitude for Clym’s safety. 

‘Will it be possible to draw water here to-night?’ she in- 
quired. 

‘No, miss; the bottom of the bucket is clane knocked out. 
And as we can do no more now, we'll leave off, and come again to- 
morrow morning.’ 

‘No water !’ she murmured, turning away. 

‘I can send you up some from Blooms End,’ said Clym, coming’ 
forward and raising his hat as the men retired. 

Yeobright and Eustacia looked at each other for one instant, 
as if each had in mind those few moments during which a certain 
moonlit scene was common to both. With the glance, the calm 
fixity of her features sublimated itself to an expression of refine- 
ment and warmth ; it was like garish noon rising to the dignity 

of sunset in a couple of seconds. 

‘Thank you; it will hardly be necessary,’ she replied. 

‘ But if you have no water ?’ 

‘ Well, it is what I call no water,’ she said blushing, and lifting 
her long-lashed eyelids as if to lift them were a work requiring 
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consideration. ‘But my grandfather calls it waterenough. This 
is what I mean.’ 

She moved away a few yards, Clym followed. When she 
reached the corner of the enclosure, where the steps were formed 
for mounting the boundary bank, she sprang up with a lightness 
which seemed strange after her listless movement towards the well. 
It incidentally showed that her apparent languor did not arise from 
lack of force. 

Clym ascended behind her, and noticed a circular burnt patch 
at the top of the bank. ‘ Ashes?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’said Eustacia. ‘ We had a little bonfire here last fifth of 
November, and those are the marks of it.’ 

On that spot had stood the fire she had kindled to attract 
Wildeve. 

‘ That’s the only kind of water we have,’ she continued, tossing 
a stone into the pool, which lay on the outside of the bank like 
the white of an eye without its pupil. The stone fell with a 
flounce, but no Wildeve appeared on the other side, as on a 
previous occasion there. ‘ My grandfather says he lived for more 
than twenty years at sea on water twice as bad as that,’ she went 
on, * and considers it quite good enough for us here on an emer- 
gency.’ 

‘ Well, as a matter of fact there are no impurities in the water 
of these pools at this time of the year. It has only just rained 
into them.’ 

She shook her head. ‘I am managing to exist in a wilderness, 
but I cannot drink from a pond,’ she said. 

Clym looked towards the well, which was now deserted, the 
men having gone home. ‘It is a long way to send for spring water,’ 
he said after a silence. ‘ But since you don’t like this in the pond, 
ll try to get you some myself.’ He went back tothewell. ‘ Yes, 
I think I could do it by tying on this pail.’ 

‘But since I would not trouble the men to get it, I cannot in 
conscience let you.’ 

‘I don’t mind the trouble at all.’ 

He made fast the pail to the long coil of rope, put it over the 
wheel, and allowed it to descend by letting the rope slip through 
his hands. Before it had gone far, however, he checked it. 

‘I must make fast the end first, or we may lose the whole,’ he 
said to Eustacia, who had drawn near. ‘Could you hold this a 
moment, while I do it—or shall I call your servant ?’ 

‘I can hold it,’ said Eustacia; and he placed the rope in her 
hands, going then to search for the end. 

‘I suppose I may let it slip down ?’ she inquired. 
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‘I would advise you not to let it go far,’ saidClym. ‘ It will get 
much heavier, you will find.’ 

However, Eustacia had begun to pay out. While he was 
tying, she cried, ‘I cannot stop it!’ 

Clym ran to her side, and found he could only check the rope 
by twisting the loose part round the upright post, when it stopped 
with a jerk. ‘ Has it hurt you?’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ she replied. 

‘Very much?’ 

‘Very much.’ She opened her hands. One of them was 
bleeding ; the rope had dragged off the skin. Eustacia wrapped 
it in her handkerchief. 

‘You should have let go,’ said Yeobright. ‘ Why didn’t you?’ 

‘You said I was to hold on. This is the second time I have 
been wounded to-day.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I have heard of it. I blush for my native Egdon. 
Was it-a serious injury you received in church, Miss Vye ?’ 

There was such an abundance of sympathy in Clym’s tone, that 
Eustacia slowly drew up her sleeve, and disclosed her round white 
arm. <A bright red spot appeared on its smooth surface, like a 
ruby on Parian marble. 

‘ There it is,’ she said, putting her. finger against the spot. 

‘It was dastardly of the woman,’ said Clym. ‘ Will not Captain 
Drew get her punished ?’ 

‘ He is gone from home on that very business. I did not know 
that I had such a magic reputation.’ 

‘And you fainted!’ said Clym, looking at the scarlet little 
puncture, as if he would like to kiss it and make it well. 

‘Yes, it frightened me. I had not been to church for a long 
time. And now I shall not go again for ever so long—perhaps 
never. I cannot face their eyes after this. Don’t you think it 
dreadfully humiliating ? I wished I was dead for hours after, but 
I don’t mind now.’ 

‘Ihave come to clean away these cobwebs,’ said Yeobright. 
‘ Would you like to help me—by high class-teaching? We might 
benefit them much.’ 

*I don’t quite feel anxious to. Ihave not much love for my 
fellow-creatures. Sometimes I quite hate them.’ 

‘Still I think that if you were to hear my scheme you might 
take an interest in it. There is no use in hating people—if you 
hate anything, you should hate what produced them.’ 

‘Do you mean Nature? I hate her already. But I shall be 
glad to hear your scheme at any time.’ 

The situation had now worked itself out, and the next natural 
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thing was for them to part. Clym knew this well enough, and 
Eustacia made a move of conclusion; yet he looked at her as if he 
had one word more to say. Perhaps if he had not lived in Paris 
it would never have been uttered. 

‘We have met before,’ he said, regarding her with rather more 
interest than was necessary. 

‘I do not own it,’ said Eustacia, with a repressed, still look. 

‘But I may think what I like ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ You are lonely here.’ 

‘I cannot endure the heath, except in its purple season. The 
heath is a cruel taskmaster to me.’ 

‘ Can you say so?’ heasked. ‘To my mind it is most exhilarating, 
and strengthening, and soothing. I would rather live on these 
hills than anywhere else in the world.’ 

‘It is well enough for artists; but I never could learn to draw.’ 

‘And there is a very curious Druidical stone just out there.’ 
He threw a pebble in the direction signified. ‘Do you often go 
to see it?’ 

‘I was not even aware that there existed any such curious 
Druidical stone. I am aware that there is a parade at Bud- 
mouth.’ 

Yeobright looked thoughtfully on the ground. ‘That means 
much,’ he said. 

‘It does, indeed,’ said Eustacia. 

‘I remember when I had the same longing for town bustle. 
Five years of London or Paris would be a perfect cure for that.’ 

‘Heaven send me such a cure. Now, Mr. Yeobright, I will go 
indoors and plaster my wounded hand.’ 

They separated, and Eustacia vanished in the increasing shade. 
She seemed full of many things. Her past was a blank, her life 
had begun. The effect upon Clym of this meeting he did not fully 
discover till some time after. During his walk home his most in- 
telligible sensation was that his scheme kad somehow become glo- 
rified. A beautiful woman had been intertwined with it. 

On reaching the house he went up to the room which was to 
be made his study, and occupied himself during the evening in 
unpacking his books from the boxes, and arranging them on 
shelves. From another box he drew a lamp and a can of oil. He 
trimmed the lamp, arranged his table, and said, ‘ Now I am ready 
to begin.’ 


He rose early the next morning, read two hours before break- 
fast by the light of his lamp, read all the morning, all the after- 
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noon. Just when the sun was going down his eyes felt weary, and 
he leant back in his chair. 

His room overlooked the front of the premises, and the valley 
of the heath beyond. The lowest beams of the winter sun threw 
the shadow of the house over the palings, across the grass margin 
of the heath, and far up the vale, where the chimney outlines and 
those of the surrounding tree-tops stretched forth in long, dark 
prongs. Having been seated at work all day, he decided to take a 
turn upon the hills before it got dark; and, going out forthwith, 
he struck across the heath towards Mistover. 

It was an hour and a half later when he again appeared at the 
garden gate. The shutters of the house were closed, and Christian 
Cantle, who had been wheeling manure about the garden all day, 
had gone home. On entering he found that his mother, after 
waiting a long time for him, had finished her meal. 

‘Where have you been, Clym?’ she said immediately. 
‘Why didn’t you tell me that you were going away at this time ?’ 

‘I have been on the heath.’ 

‘You'll meet Eustacia Vye if you go up there.’ 

Clym paused a minute. ‘ Yes, I met her this evening,’ he 
said, as though it were done under the sheer necessity of preserving 
honesty. 

‘I wondered if you had.’ 

‘It was no appointment.’ 

‘No; such meetings never are.’ 

‘ But you are not angry, mother ?’ 

‘I can hardly say that I am not. Angry,no. But when I 
consider the usual nature of the drag which causes men of promise 
to disappoint the world I feel uneasy.’ 

‘You deserve credit for the feeling, mother. But I can assure 
you that you need not be disturbed by it on my account.’ 

‘When I think of you and your new crotchets,’ said Mrs. 
Yeobright, with some emphasis, ‘I naturally don't feel so 
comfortable as I did a twelvemonth ago. It is incredible to me 
that a man accustomed to the attractive women of Paris and else- 
where should be so easily worked upon by a girl in a heath. 
You could just as well have walked another way.’ 

*T had been studying all day.’ 

‘Well, yes.’ She added, more hopefully, ‘I have been thinking 
that you might get on as a schoolmaster, and rise that way, since 
you really are determined to hate the course you were pursuing.’ 

Yeobright was unwilling to disturb this idea, though his scheme 
was far enough removed from one wherein the education of youth 
should be made a mere channel of social ascent. He had no desires 
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of that sort. He had reached the stage in a young man’s life 
when the grimness of the general human situation first becomes 
clear ; and the realisation of this causes ambition to halt awhile. 
In France it is not uncustomary to commit suicide at this stage ; in 
England we do much better or much worse, as the case may be. 

The love between the young man and his mother was strangely 
invisible now. Of love it may truly be said, the less earthly the 
less demonstrative. In its absolutely indestructible form it reaches 
a profundity in which all exhibition of itself is painful. It was so 
with these. Had conversations between them been overheard, 
people would have said, ‘ How cold they are to each other!’ 

His theory and his wishes about devoting his future to teaching 
had made an impression on Mrs. Yeobright. Indeed, how could it 
be otherwise when he was a part of her—when their discourses were 
as if carried on between the right and the left hands of the same 
body? He had despaired of reaching her by argument; and it 
was almost as a discovery to him that he could reach her by a 
magnetism which was as superior to words as words are to yells. 

Strangely enough he began to feel now that it would not be 
so hard to persuade her who was his best friend that comparative 
poverty was essentially the higher course for him, as to reconcile 
to his feelings the act of persuading her. From every provident 
point of view his mother was so undoubtedly right, that he was not 
without a sickness of heart in finding he could shake her. 

She had a singular insight into life, considering that she had 
never mixed with it. There are instances of persons who, without 
clear ideas of the things they criticise, have yet had clear ideas of 
the relations of those things. Blacklock, a poet blind from his 
birth, could describe visual objects with accuracy; Professor San- 
derson, who was also blind, gave excellent lectures on colour, and 
taught others the theory of ideas which they had and he had not. 
In the social sphere these gifted ones are mostly women; they can 
watch a world which they never saw, and estimate forces of which 
they have only heard. We call it intuition. 

What was the great world to Mrs. Yeobright? A multitude 
whose tendencies could be perceived, though not its essences. 
Communities were seen by her as from a distance; she saw them as 
we see the throngs which cover the canvases of Sallaert, Snayers, Van 
Alsloot, and others of that school—vast masses of beings, jostling, 
zigzagging, and processioning in definite directions, but whose 
features are indistinguishable from the very comprehensiveness 
of the view. 

One could see that, as far as it had gone, her life was very 
complete on its reflective side. The philosophy of her nature, and 
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its limitations by circumstance, was almost written in her move- ¥ 

ments. They had a majestic foundation, though they were far 

from being majestic; and they had a groundwork of assurance, but 

they, were not assured. As her once springy walk had become 

deadened by time, so had her natural pride of life been hindered 
in its blooming by her necessities. 

The next slight touch in the shaping of Clym’s destiny oecurred 
a few days after. A barrow was opened on the heath, and Yeo- 
bright attended the operation, remaining away from his study 
during several hours. In the afternoon Christian returned from:a 
journey in the same direction, and Mrs. Yeobright questioned him. 

‘They have dug a hole, and they have found things like 
flower-pots upside down, Mis’ess Yeobright; and inside these be 
real charnel bones. They have carried ’em off to men’s houses; 
but I shouldn’t like to sleep where they will bide. Dead folks 
have been known to come and claim their own. Mr. Yeobright 
had got one pot of the bones, and was going to bring *em home— 
real skellington bones—but ’twas ordered otherwise. You'll be 
relieved to hear that he gave away his, pot and all, on second 
thoughts; and a blessed thing for ye, Mis’ess Yeobright, consider- 
ing the wind o’ nights.’ 

‘Gave it away?’ 

‘Yes. To Miss Vye. She has a cannibal taste for such 
churchyard furniture seemingly.’ 

* Miss Vye was there too?’ 

¢ Ay, ’a b’lieve she was.’ 

When Clym came home, which was shortly after, his mother 
said in a curious tone: ‘The urn you had meant for me you gave 
away. 

_. Yeobright made no reply; the current of her feeling was too 
pronounced to admit it. 

The early weeks of the year passed on. Yeobright certainly 
studied at home, but he also walked much abroad, and the direc- 
tion of his walk was always towards some point of a line between 
Mistover and Blackbarrow. 

The month of March arrived, and the heath showed its first 
faint signs of awakening from winter trance. The awakening was 
almost. feline in its stealthiness. The pool outside the bank by 
Eustacia’s dwelling, which seemed as dead and desolate as ever to 
an observer who moved and made noises in his observation, would 
gradually disclose a state of great animation when silently watched 
awhile. A timid animal world had come to life for the season. 
Little tadpoles and efts began to bubble up through the water, 
and to race along beneath it; toads made noises like very young 
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ducks, and advanced to the margin in twos and threes ; overhead, 
bumblebees flew hither and thither in the thickening light, their 
drone coming and going like the sound of a gong. 

On an evening such as this, Yeobright descended into the 
Blooms End valley from beside that very pool, where he had been 
standing with another quite silently and quite long enough to 
hear all this puny stir of resurrection in nature; yet he had not 
heard it. His walk was rapid as he came down, and he went with 
a springy tread. Before entering upon his mother’s premises, he 
stopped and breathed. The light which shone forth on him from 
the window revealed that his face was flushed and his eye bright. 
What it did not show was something which lingered upon his lips 
like a seal set there. The abiding presence of this impress was so 
real that he hardly dared to enter the house, for it seemed as if 
his mother might say: ‘ What red spot is that glowing upon your 
mouth so vividly ?” 

But he entered soon after. The tea was ready and he sat 
down opposite his mother. She did not speak many words, and 
as for him, something had been just done and some words had 
been just said on the hill which prevented him from begin- 
ning a desultory chat. His mother’s taciturnity was not without 
ominousness, but he appeared not to care. He knew why she said 
so little, but he could not remove the cause of her bearing towards 
him. These half-silent sittings were far from uncommon with 
them now. At last Yeobright made a beginning of what was in- 
tended to strike at the whole root of the matter. 

‘Five days have we sat like this at meals, with scarcely a word, 
What’s the use of it, mother ?’ 

‘None. But there is only too good a reason.’ 

‘ Not when you know all. I have been wanting to speak about 
this, and I am glad the subject is begun. The reason, of course, is 
Eustacia Vye. Well, I confess I have seen her lately, and have 
seen her a good many times.’ 

‘Yes, yes; and I know what that amounts to. It troubles me, 
Clym. You are wasting your life here ; and it is solely on account 
of her. If it had not been for that woman you would never have 
entertained this teaching scheme at all.’ 

Clym looked hard at his mother. ‘You know that is not it,’ 
he said. 

‘Well, I know you had decided to attempt it before you saw 
her; but that would have ended in intentions. It was very well 
to talk of, but ridiculous to put in practice. I fully expected that 
in the course of a month or two you would have seen the folly of 
Such self-sacrifice, and would have been by this time back again to 
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Paris in some business or other. I can understand objections to / 
the jewellery trade—I really was convinced that it was inadequate 
to the life of a man like you. But now I see how mistaken you 
are about this girl, I doubt if you could be correct about other 
things.’ 

* How am I mistaken in her ?’ 

‘She is lazy and dissatisfied. But that is not all of it. Sup- 
posing her to be as good a woman as any you can find, which she 
certainly is not, why do you wish to connect yourself with any- 
body at present ?’ 

‘Well, there are practical reasons,’ Clym began, and then al- 
most broke off under an overpowering sense of the weight of 
argument which could be brought against his statement. ‘If I 
take a school, an educated woman would be invaluable as a help 
to me.’ 

‘What ! you really mean to marry her ?’ 

‘It would be premature to state that plainly. But consider 
what obvious advantages there would be in doing it. She , 

‘Don’t suppose she has any money. She hasn’t a farthing.’ 

‘She is excellently educated, and would make a good matron 
in a boarding school. I candidly own that I have modified my 
views a little, in deference to you; and it should satisfy you. I 
no longer adhere to my intention of giving with my own mouth 
rudimentary education to the lowest class. I can do better. I 
can establish a good private school for farmers’ sons, and without 
stopping the school I can manage to pass examinations. Then I 
can take orders. By this means, and by the assistance of a wife 
like her : 

‘Oh!’ 

' ‘I shall ultimately, I hope, be at the head of one of the best 
schools in the county.’ 

Yeobright had enunciated the word ‘her’ with a fervour 
which, in conversation with a mother, was absurdly indiscreet. 
Hardly a maternal heart within the four seas could, in such cir- 
cumstances, have helped being irritated at that ill-timed betrayal 
of feeling. 

‘You are blinded, Clym,’ she said warmly. ‘It was a bad day 
for you when you first set eyes on her. And your scheme is 
merely a castle in the air built on purpose to justify this folly 
which has seized you, and to salve your conscience on the irrational 
situation you are in.’ 

‘ Mother, that’s not true,’ he firmly answered. 

‘Can you maintain that I sit and tell untruths, when all I 
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wish to do is to save you from sorrow! For shame, Clym ! But it 
is all through that woman—a hussy !’ 

Clym reddened like fire, and rose. He placed his hand upon 
his mother’s shoulder and said in a tone which hung strangély 
between entreaty and command: ‘I won’t hear it. I may be led 
to answer you in a way which we shall both regret.’ 

His mother parted her lips to begin some other vehement 
truth, but on looking at him she saw that in his face which led 
her to leave the words unsaid. Yeobright walked once or twice 
across the room, and then suddenly went out of the house. It 
was eleven o’clock when he came in,.though he had not been 
further than the precincts of the garden. His mother was gone 
to bed. A light was left burning on the table, and supper was 
spread. Without partaking of any food he secured the doors and 
went upstairs. 


Cuarter IV. 
AN HOUR OF BLISS AND MANY HOURS OF SADNESS. 


TuE next day was gloomy enough at Blooms End. Yeobright 
remained in his study, sitting over the open books; but the work 
of those hours was miserably scant. Determined that there should 
be nothing-in his conduct towards his mother resembling sullen- 
ness, he had occasionally spoken to her on passing matters, and 
would take no notice of the brevity of her replies. With the same 
resolve to keep up a show of conversation, he said about seven 
o’clock in the evening, ‘ There’s an eclipse of the moon to-night. 
I am going out to see it.’ And putting on his overcoat he left her. 

The low moon was not as yet visible from the front of the 
house, and Yeobright climbed out of the valley until he stood in 
the full flood of her light. But even now he walked on, and his 
steps were in the direction of Blackbarrow. 

In half an hour he stood at the top. The sky was clear from 
verge to verge, and the moon flung her rays over the whole heath, 
but without appreciably lighting it, except where paths and water- 
courses had laid bare the white flints and glistening: quartz sand, 
which made streaks upon the general shade. After standing 
awhile he stooped and felt the heather. It was dry, and he flung 
himself down upon the barrow, his face towards the moon, — 
depicted a small image of herself in each of his eyes. 

He had often come up here without stating his purpose to his 
mother; but this was the first time that he had been ostensibly 
frank as to his purpose, while really concealing it. It wasa moral 
situation which, three months earlier, he could hardly have 
credited of himself. In returning to labour in this sequestered 
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spot he had anticipated an escape from the chafing of social neces- 
sities ; yet behold they were here also. More than ever he longed 
to be in some world where personal ambition was not the only 
recognised form of progress—such perhaps as might have been the 
case at some time or other in the silvery globe then shining upon 
him. His eye travelled over the length and breadth of that distant 
country—over the Bay of Rainbows, the sombre Sea of Crises, 
the Ocean of Storms, the Lake of Dreams, the vast Walled Plains, 
and the wondrous Ring Mountains—till he almost felt himself to 
be voyaging bodily through its wild scenes, standing on its hollow 
hills, traversing its deserts, descending its vales and old sea 
bottoms, mounting to the edges of its craters. 

While he watched the far-removed landscape, a tawny stain 
grew into being on the lower verge: the eclipse had begun. This 
marked a preconcerted moment: the remote celestial phenomenon 
had been pressed into sublunary service as a lover’s signal. Yeo- 
bright’s mind flew back to earth at the sight; he arose, shook 
himself, and listened. Minute after minute passed by, perhaps 
ten minutes passed, and the shadow on the moon perceptibly 
widened. He heard a rustling on his left hand, a cloaked figure 
with an upturned face appeared at the base of the barrow, and 
Clym descended. Ina moment the figure was in his arms, and 
his lips upon hers. 

‘My Eustacia !’ 

* Clym, dearest ! ’ 

Such a situation had less than three months brought forth. 

They remained long without a single utterance, for no lan- 
guage could reach the level of their condition: words were as the 
rusty implements of a bygone barbarous epoch, and only to be 
occasionally tolerated. 

‘I began to wonder why you did not come,’ said Yeobright, 
when she had withdrawn a little from his embrace. 

‘You said ten minutes after the first mark of shade on the 
edge of the moon; and that’s what it is now.’ 

‘ Well, let us only think that here we are.’ 

Then holding each other’s hand they were again silent, and the 
shadow on the moon’s dise grew a little larger. 

‘ Has it seemed long since you last saw me?’ she asked. 

‘It has seemed sad.’ 

‘And not long? That’s because you occupy yourself, and so 
blind yourself to my absence. To me who can do nothing it has 
been like living under stagnant water.’ 

‘I would rather bear tediousness, sweet, than have time made 
short by the means that mine has been shortened.’ 
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‘In what way is that? You have been thinking you wished 
you did not love me.’ 

‘ How can a man wish that, and yet love on? No, Eustacia.’ 

‘Men can, women cannot.’ 

‘Well, whatever I may have thought, one thing is certain—I 
do love you—past all compass and description. I love you to 
oppressiveness— I who have never before felt more than a pleasant 
passing fancy for any woman I have ever seen. Let me look 
right into your moon-lit face, and dwell on every line and curve in 
it. Only a few hairbreadths make the difference between this 
face and faces I have seen many times, before I knew you; yet 
what a difference—the difference between everything and nothing 
at all. A touch on that mouth again; there, and there, and there. 
Your eyes seem heavy, Eustacia.’ 

‘No, it is my general way of looking. I think it arises from 
my feeling sometimes an agonising pity for myself that I ever was 
born.’ 

‘ You don’t feel it now?’ 

‘No. Yet I know that we shall not love like this always. 
Nothing can insure the continuance of love. It will evaporate 
like a spirit, and so I feel full of fears.’ 

‘ You need not.’ 

‘Ah, you don’t know. You have seen more than I, and have 
been into cities and among people that I have only heard of, and 
have lived more years than I; but yet I am older at this than you. 
I loved another man once, and now I love you.’ 

‘In God’s mercy don’t talk so, Eustacia !’ 

‘ But I do not think I shall be the one who wearies first. It 
will, I fear, end in this way: your mother will find out that you 
meet me, and she will influence you against me.’ 

‘That can never be. She knows of these meetings already.’ 

‘ And she speaks against me?’ 

‘I will not say.’ 

‘There— go away! Obeyher. I shallruin you. It is foolish 
of you to meet me like this. Kiss me, and go away for ever. 
For ever, do you hear, for ever!’ 

‘Not I!’ 

‘It is your only chance. Many a man’s love has been a curse 
to him.’ 

‘You are desperate, full of fancies, and wilful; and you mis- 
understand. I have an additional reason for seeing you to-night 
besides love of you. For though, unlike you, I feel our affection 
may be eternal, I feel with you in this, that our present mode of 
existence cannot last.’ 
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‘Oh! ’tis your mother. Yes, that’s it. I knew it.’ 

‘Never mind what it is. Believe this, I cannot let myself lose 
you. I must have you always with me. This very evening I do 
not like to let you go. There is only one cure for this anxiety, 
dearest—you must be my wife.’ v 

‘Cynics say that cures the anxiety by curing the love.’ 

‘But you must answer me. Shall I claim you some day—I 
don’t mean at once?’ 

‘I must think. At present, speak of Paris tome. Is there v 
any place like it on the earth?’ 

‘It is very beautiful. But you will be mine?’ 

‘I will be nobody else’s in the world—does that satisfy you?’ 

‘ Yes, for the present.’ 

‘ Now tell me of the Louvre.’ 

‘Well, if I must I will. I remember one sunny room in itV 
which would make a fitting place for you to live in—the Galerie 
d’Apollon. Its windows are mainly east ; and in the early morning, 
when the sun is bright, the whole apartment is in a perfect blaze 
of splendour. The rays bristle and dart from the incrustations of 
gilding to the magnificent inlaid coffers, from the coffers to the 
gold and silver plate, from the plate to the jewels and precious 
stones, from these to the enamels, till there is a perfect network of 
light which quite dazzles the eye.’ 

‘And Versailles—the King’s Gallery is some such gorgeous 
room, is it not?’ 

‘Yes. But what’s the use of talking of such places? By the y 
way, the Little Trianon would suit us beautifully to live in, and 
you might walk in the gardens in the moonlight and think you 
were in some English shrubbery; it is laid out in English fashion.’ 

‘I should hate to think that.’ 

‘Then you could keep to the lawn in front of the Grand 
Palace. All about there you feel in a world of historical romance. 

He went on, since it was her wish, and described Fontainebleau, 
St. Cloud, the Bois, and many other familiar haunts of the 
Parisians; till she said— 

‘When used you to go to these places ?’ 

‘On Sundays.’ 

‘Ah, yes. I dislike English Sundays. How I should chime in 
with their manners over there! Dear Clym, you'll go back again ?’ 

Clym shook his head, and looked at the eclipse. 

‘If you'll go back again I’ll—be something,’ she said tenderly, 
putting her head near his breast. ‘ If you'll agree, I'll give my 
promise, without making you wait a minute longer.’ 

‘ How extraordinary that you and my mother should be of one 
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mind about this, said Yeobright. ‘I have vowed not to go back, 
Eustacia. It is not the place I dislike; it is the occupation.’ 

‘But you can go in some other capacity.’ 

‘No. Besides, it would interfere with my scheme. Don’t 
press that, Eustacia. Will you marry me?’ 

‘I cannot tell.’ | 

‘Now—never mind Paris; it is no better than other spots. 
Promise, sweet.’ 

‘ You will never adhere to your education plan, I am quite sure ; 
and then it will be all right for me; and so I promise to be yours 
for ever and ever.’ 

Clym brought her face towards his by a gentle pressure of the 
hand, and kissed her. 

‘Ah! but you don’t know what you have got in me,’ she said. 
‘ Sometimes I think there is not that in Eustacia Vye which will 
make a good homespun wife. Well, let it go—see how our time 
is slipping, slipping, slipping.’ She pointed towards the hour-glass 
which stood on a stone between their feet and the moon, the upper 
half showing itself to be two-thirds empty. 

‘ You are too mournful.’ 

‘No. Only I dread to think of anything beyond the present. 
What is, we know. We are together now, and it is unknown how 
long we shall be so: the unknown always fills my mind with terri- 
ble possibilities, even when I may reasonably expect it to be cheer- 
ful. . . . Clym, the eclipsed moonlight shines upon your face with 
a strange foreign colour, and shows its shape as if it were cut. out 
in gold. That means that you should be doing better things than 
this.’ 

¢ You are ambitious, Eustacia—no, not exactly ambitious, luxu- 
rious. I ought to be of the same vein to make you happy, I 
suppose. And yet, far from that, I could live and die in a hermi- 
tage here, with proper work to do.’ 

There was that in his tone which implied distrust of his posi- 
tion as a solicitous lover, a doubt if he were acting fairly towards 
one whose tastes touched his own only at rare and infrequent 
points. She saw his meaning, and whispered in a low full accent 
of eager assurance: ‘Don’t mistake me, Clym. Though I should 
like Paris, I love you for yourself alone. To be your wife and to 
live in Paris would be heaven to me; but I would rather live with 
you in a hermitage here than not be yours at all. It is gain to 
me either way, and very great gain. There’s my too candid con- 
fession.’ 

‘Spoken like a woman. And now I must soon leave you. I'll 
walk with you towards your house.’ 
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‘But must you go home yet?’ she asked. ‘ Yes, the sand has 
nearly slipped away, I see, and the eclipse is creeping on more and 
more. Don’t go yet. Stop till the hour has run itself out; then 
I will not press you any more. You will go home and sleep well ; 
I keep sighing in my sleep. Do you ever dream of me?’ 

‘I cannot recollect a clear dream of you.’ 

‘I see your face in every scene of my dreams, and hear your 
voice in every sound. I wish I did not. It is too much what I 
feel. They say such love never lasts. Once I saw an officer of 
the Hussars ride down the street at Budmouth, and though he was 
a total stranger and never spoke to me, I loved him till I thought 
I should really die of love—but I didn’t die, and at last I left off 
caring for him. How dreadful it would be if a time should come 
when I could not love you!’ 

‘ Please don’t say such reckless things. When we see such a 
time at hand we will say, “I have outlived my end and purpose,” 
and die. There, the hour has expired: now let us walk on.’ 

Hand in hand they went along the path towards Mistover. 
When they were near the house he said, ‘It is too late for me to 
see your grandfather to-night. Do you think he will object to 
it?’ ° 

‘T will speak to him. I am so accustomed to be my own 
mistress, that it did not occur to me that we should have to ask 
him.’ 

Then they lingeringly separated, and Clym descended towards 
Blooms End. 

And as he walked further and further from the charmed atmo- 
sphere of his Olympian girl his face grew sad with a new sort of 
sadness. A perception of the dilemma in which his love had 
placed him came back in full force. In spite of Eustacia’s appa- 
rent willingness to wait through the period of an unpromising 
engagement, till he should be established in his new pursuit, he 
could not but perceive at moments that she loved him rather as 
visitant from a gay world to which she rightly belonged than as a 
man with a purpose opposed to that past of his which so interested 
her. Often at their meetings a word or a sigh would escape her. 
It meant that, though she made no conditions as to his return to 
the French capital, this was what she secretly longed for in the 
event of marriage ; and it robbed him of many an otherwise plea- 
sant hour. Along with this came the widening breach between 
himself and his mother. Whenever any little occurrence had 
brought into more prominence than usual the disappointment that 
he was causing her, it had sent him on lone and moody walks; or he 
was kept awake a great part of the night by the turmoil of spirit 
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which such a recognition created. If Mrs. Yeobright could only 
have been led to see what a sound and worthy purpose this pur- 
pose of his was, and how little it was being affected by his devo- 
tion to Eustacia, how differently would she have regarded him. 

Thus as his sight grew accustomed to the first blinding halo 
kindled about him by love and beauty, Yeobright began to perceive 
what a strait he was in. Sometimes he wished that he had never 
known Eustacia, immediately to retract the wish as brutal. Three 
antagonistic growths had to be kept alive: his mother’s trust in 
him, his plan for becoming a teacher, and Eustacia’s happiness. 
His fervid nature could not afford to relinquish one of these, 
though two of the three were as many as he could hope to pre- 
serve. Though his love was as chaste as that of Petrarch for his 
Laura, it had made fetters of what previously was only a difficulty. 
A position which was not too simple when he stood whole-hearted 
had become indescribably complicated by the addition of Eustacia. 
Just when his mother was beginning to tolerate one scheme, he 
had introduced another still bitterer than the first; and the combi- 
nation was more than she could bear. 


(To be continued.) 
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With numerous Illustrations. [22 the press. 
Pictures at South Kensington. 
With 8o Illustrations of the Raphael Cartoons, the Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1878. 
With numerous Illustrations, contributed by the Artists 
themselves. [Zn the press. 
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Demy rns cloth extra, with Teaintiionn 18s, 


Baker’s Clouds in the East: 


Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. With Maps and Illustrations, coloured 
and plain, from Original Sketches. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. 

“A man who not only thinks for himself, but who has risked his life in order to 


gain information. ...A most graphic and lively narrative of travels and adven- 
tures which have nothing of the commonplace about them.” —LEEDS MERCURY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 
or, Ten Days’ Entertainment. ‘Translated into English, with an 
Introduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portrait, and STOTHARD’S beautiful Copperplates. 








Price One Shilling Monthly, with Four Illustrations. 


Belgravia Magazine. 


. ._ That the purpose with oshich “BELGRAVIA” was originated has been 
fulfilled, is shown by the popularity that has attended it since its first appear- 
ance. Aiming, as may be inferred from its name, at supplying the most 
refined and cultivated section of London society with intellectual pabulum suited 
to its requirements, it sprang at once into public favour, and has since remained 
one of the most extensively read and widely circulated of periodicals. In passing 
into new hands it has experienced no structural change or modification. In- 
creased energy and increased capital have been employed in elevating it to the 
highest standard of excellence, but all the features that had won public apprecia- 
tion have been retained, and the Magazine still seeks its principal support in the 
homes of Belgravia. As the means through which the writer most readily reaches 
the heart of the general public, and in consequence as the most important of aids 
in the establishment of morals and the formation of character, fiction still remains 
a principal feature in the Magazine. Two Serial Stories accordingly run through 
its pages ; supplemented by short Stories, Novelettes, and narrative or dramatic 
Sketches: whilst Essays, Social, Biographical, and Humorous ; Scientific Dis- 
coveries brought to the level of ‘popular comprehension, and treated with a light 
touch; Poetry, of the highest character; and — of Adventure and Travel, 
form the remaining portion of the contents. Especial care is now bestowed 
upon the illustrations, of which no fewer than four appear in each number. 
Beyond the design of illustrating the article they accompany, these aim at main- 
taining a position as works of art, both as regards drawing and engraving- 
in short, whatever claims the Magazine before possessed to favour have now been 
enhanced, and the Publishers can but leave the result to a public that has seldom 
Jailed to appreciate all earnest, persistent, and well-directed efforts for its amuse- 
anent and benefit. 


*.* The THIRTY-FOURTH Volume of BELGRAVIA (which in- 
cludes the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL), elegantly bound in crimson cloth, full 
gilt side and back, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now ready.—Handsome 
Ca ases for binding t the volume can be had at 2s. each. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Boudoir Ballads : 


Vers de Socicté. By J. ASHBY-STERRY, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, price 21s. per volume. 


Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : 


A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries, In 2 Series. 

The First SeERIEs including Examples by WILKIE, Con- 
STABLE, TURNER, MULREADY, LANDSEER, MACLISE, E. M. 
WARD, FRITH, Sir JOHN GILBERT, LESLIE, ANSDELL, MARCUS 
STONE, Sir NOEL PATON, FAED, EYRE CROWE, GAVIN O’NEIL, 
and MADox Brown. 

The SECOND SERIES containing Pictures by ARMYTAGE, FAED, 
GOODALL, HEMSLEY, HorsLrey, MArKs, NICHOLLS, Sir NOEL 
PATON, PICKERSGILL, G. SMITH, MARCUS STONE, SOLOMON, 
STRAIGHT, E. M. WARD, and WARREN. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A. 

‘* This book is well got up, and good engravings by Feens, Lumb Stocks, and 
a bring back to us pictures of Royal Academy Exhibitions of past years.’ 
— LIMES, 


Crown 8v0, with Photographic Portrait, cloth extra, ‘9s. 
Blanchard’s (Laman) Poems. 


Now first Collected. Edited, with a Life of the Author (includ- 
ing numerous hitherto unpublished Letters from Lord Lytton, 
Lams, DICKENS, ROBERT BROWNING, and others), by BLAN- 
CHARD JERROLD. 


“His humorous verse is much of it admirable—sparkling with genuine 
‘ esprit, and as polished and pointed as Praed’s.”—ScoTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Bret Harte’s Select Works, 


in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay ty J. M. BEL- 
LEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 


“* Not many months before my friend’s death, he had sent me two sketches of 
a young American writer (Bret Harte), far away in California (‘ The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat, and another), in which he had found such subtle strokes 
of character as he had not anywhere else in late years discovered ; the manner 
resembling himself, but the mati.r fresh to a degree that had surprised him ; 
the painting in all respects masterly, and the wild rude thing painted a quite 
wonderful reality. I have rarely known him more honestly moved.” —ForsTER’s 
Lire oF DICKENS 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


’ ‘ ‘ 
Brand’s Observations on Popular Anti- 
guities, chiefly Illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions, | With the Additions of Sir 
Henry Ettis. An entirely New and Revised Edition, with fine 
full-page Illustrations, 
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Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of 


Science. 








Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 


Brewster’s (Sir David) More Worlds 


than One, the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the 
Christian. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
. ° 9 . 
Brillat-Savarin’s Gastronomy as a Fine 
Art; or, The Science of Good Living. A Translation of the 
** Physiologie du Gofit”” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, with an Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 


“ We hawe read it with rare enjoyment, just as we have delightedly read and 
ve-read guaint old Izaak. Mr. Anderson has done his work of translation 
daintily, with true appreciation of the points in his original; and altogether, 
though late, we cannot but believe that this book will be welcomed and much read 
by many.”’— NONCONFORMIST. 





Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, price 30s. 


The British Flora Medica: 
A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustrated 
by a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED BY HAND. By BENJAMIN H. 
BARTON, F.L.S., and THoMAS CASTLE, M.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by JoHN R. 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 





THE STOTHARD BuNyAN.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
STOTHARD, engraved by GOODALL ; and numerous Woodcuts. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Byron’s Letters and Fournals. 
With Notices of his Life. By THomMAs Moore. A Reprint of 
the Original Edition, newly revised, Complete in One thick Volume, 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 


“ We have read this book with the greatest pleasure. Considered merely as a 
composition, it deserves to be classed among the best specimens of English prose 
which our age has produced. . . . The style is agreeable, clear, and maniy, 
and when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or ostentation. It would 
be difficult to name a book which exhibits more kindness, fairness, and modesty,” 
—MACAULAY, in the EpinsurGH REviEw.] 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 315. 6d. 


Canova’s Works in Sculpture and Model- 


ling. 150 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by MosEs, and 
printed on an India tint. | With Descriptions by the Countess 
ALBRIZZI, a Biographical Memoir by CICOGNARA, and Por- 
trait by WORTHINGTON. 


“* The fertility of this master’s resources is amazing, and the manual labour 
expended on his works would have worn out many an ordinary workman. The 
outline engravings are finely executed. The descriptive notes are discriminating, 
and in the main exact.” —SPECTATOR. 





Two Vols. imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates beautifully 
printed in Colours, £3 3s. 


Cathn’s Illustrations of the Manners, 


Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians : the re- 
sult of Eight Years of Travel and Adventure among the Wildest 
and most Remarkable Tribes now existing. Containing 360 
Coloured Engravings from the Author’s original Paintings. 





Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 1os. 6d. 


Chaucer for Children : 


A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAwets. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

** It must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season, but ts also of permanent value as an introduction to the study of 
Chaucer, whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books in 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in English.” —ACADEMY. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 245. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 


(The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WILLIAM 
H. Core, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 


** This latest contribution to the history of the British army is a work of the 
most varied information regarding the distinguished regiment whose life it nar- 
vates, and also of facts interesting to the student in military affairs. . . . 
Great credit is due to Sir W. Cope for the patience and labour, extending over 
many years, which he has given to the work. . . .« In many cases well-exe- 
cuted plans | taesaprvand are given,” —MorninG Post. 

** Even a bare record of a corps which has so often been under fire, and has 
borne a part in important engagements all over the world, could not prove 
otherwise than full of matter acceptable to the military reader.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s. 6¢. each. 


Crutkshank’s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES: The First from 1835 to 1843; the 
SECOND from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best HuMour 
of THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECK- 
ETT, ROBERT BrouGH, &c. With 2000 Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
** Broad Grins,” ‘‘My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other 
Humorous Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. 
With Life by G. B. BucksToneE, and Frontispiece by HoGARTH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Creasy’s Memotrs of Eminent Etonians ; 
with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
EDWARD CREAsyY, Author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” A New Edition, brougkt down to the Present 
Time, with 13 Illustrations. 


“*A new edition of ‘Creasy’s Etonians’ will be welcome. The book was a 
Javourite a quarter of a century ago, and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition ts enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared. The work is eminently interesting.” —ScOTSMAN, 


To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at 5s. each, profusely 
‘illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 


Cyclopedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary—from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, 
Somerset Herald.— A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
Part XIX. now ready. 

**4 most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed ; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
at equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.” —TiMEs. 


* .* Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTIONARY, which, 
as Vol. I. of the Book, forms a Complete Work in itself. This volume 
may now be had, handsomely bound in half red morocco, gilt top, price 
43 138. 6d. Cases for binding the volume may also be had, price 5s. each. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTORY 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 





Demy 8vo, half-bound morocco, 215, 


Dibdin’s Bibliomania ; 
or, Book-Madness : A Bibliographical Romance. With numerous 
Illustrations. A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Parts I. to XII. now ready, 215s. each. 


Cussans’ Hlistory of Hertfordshire. 


By JOHN E. CussAns. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 


“* Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details con- 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem to have been constructed with great care, and area vatuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have done 
his work conscientiously, and to have spared neither time, labour, nor expense to 
vender his volumes worthy of ranking in the highest class of County Histories.’ 
—ACADEMY. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. JoHN Doran, F.S.A. 





SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 


Dunyraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 

of 1874. Bythe EARLof DUNRAVEN. With Mapsand numerous 

striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 
“There has not for along time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 


Dunraven’s ‘The Great Divide. . . . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.’”—ATHENAUM. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 245. 


Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 


of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD 
IRVING DopGE, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by ERNEST GRISET. 

"* This magnificent volume ts one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity.” 
—NONCONFORMIST. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 
Stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


The Englishman's House: 


A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a 

House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 

RICHARDSON. Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
*," This book ts intended to supply a long-Selt want, viz., a plain, non-technical 


account of every style of house, with the cost and manner of building; it gives 
every variety, from a workman's cottage to a nobleman’s palace. 








Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume ; a few Large Paper 
copies (only 50 printed), at 12s. per Vol. 


Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A.B. GROSART. 


“* Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text; and it is very unlikely that 
any other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
scholarship.” —EXAMINER. 


“1. Fletcher’s ( Giles, B.D.) | Complete Collected Poems. With 


Complete Poems : Christ’s Victorie Memorial-Introduction and Notes, 


: Pater : : Steel Portrait, Index of First 
Taga gg: Baer sp Lines, and Glossarial Index, &c. 


Death, and Minor Poems. Three binned . _. 

With Memorial-Introductionand | 4, Szdney’s (Sir Philip) 

Notes. One Vol. Complete Poetical Works, in- 
2. Davies’ (Sir Fohn) cluding all those in ‘‘ Arcadia.” 


. A With Portrait, Memorial-Intro- 
Oe nae Le . ate duction, Essay on the Poetry of 


and other hitherto Unpublished Sidney, ers Notes. Three Vols. 
MSS., for the first time Col- | 5, Donne’s (Dr. $¥ohn) 
lected and Edited. With Me- Complete Poetical Works, in- 
morial-Introduction and Notes. cluding the Satires and various 
Two Vols. from MSS. With Memorial-In- 
3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hes- troduction and ee “i 
perides, Noble Numbers, and | ioe naan 


*.* Other volumes are in active preparation. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Fairholt’s Tobacco: 


Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and 
its Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured 
Frontispiece and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 

“© 4 very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 


we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much- 


maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . Full of interest and in- 
formation.” —DatLy News. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45. 6. 


Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. 
Edited by W. CrooxEs, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 


A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal.—Earliest Notices; Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; Betrothal and 
Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; Memorial and Mortuary Rings ; 
Posy-Rings; Customs and Incidents in Connection with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By WILLIAM JONEs, F.S.A. With Hun- 
dreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
“Enters fully into the whole subject, and gives an amount of information 
and general reading in reference thereto which is of very high interest. The 
book is not only a sort of history of finger-rings, but is a collection of anecdotes 
in connection with them. . . . The volume is admirably illustrated, and 
altogether affords an amount of amusement and information which is not other- 
wise easily accessible,”-—ScoTSMAN. 
* One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion.” —ATHENAUM. 





THE RUSKIN GRriIMM.—Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers GRIMM, and Translated by EDGAR 
TayLor. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN RUSKIN. 
With 22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. Both Series Complete. 


“ The illustrations of this volume. . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools."—Extract from Introduction by JOHN RusKIN. 





One Vol. crown 8vo, ‘cloth extra, 9s. 


Gilbert’s (W.S.) Original Plays: 
**A Wicked World,” ‘* Charity,” ‘*The Palace of Truth,” 
** Pygmalion,” ‘‘ Trial by Jury,” &c. 


“ His workmanship is in its way perfect; it is very sound, very even, very 
well sustained, and excellently balanced throughout.” —OBSERVER. 
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One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


Edited by SYLVANUS URBAN, Gentleman. 

In seeking to restore the **GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE” to the position 
tt formerly held, the Publishers do not lose sight of the changed conditions 
under which it now appears. While maintaining an historical continuity which 
dates back to the reign of George the Second, there will be no attempt to burden 
the present with the weight of a distant past, or to adhere slavishly to traditions 
the application of which is unsuited to the altered conditions mf society at the 
present time. It is sought to render the Magazine to the gentleman of to-day 
what in earlier times it proved to the gentleman of a past generation. New 
features will be introduced to take the place of those which disappear; in the 
most important respects, however, the connecting links between the present and 
the past will be closest. Biography and History, which have always formed @ 
conspicuous portion of the contents, will retain the prominence assigned them, 
and will be treated with the added breadth that springs from increased famili- 
arity with authorities and more exact appreciation of the province of the 
Biographer and the Historian. Science, which confers upon the age special 
eminence, will have its fatest conclusions and forecasts presented in a manner 
which shall bring them within the grasp of the general reader. The philo- 
sophical aspect of Politics, the matters which affect Imperial interests, will be 
separated from the rivalries of party, and will receive a due share of attention. 
Archeology (under which comprehensive head may be included Genealogy, To- 
pography, and other similar matters), Natural History, Sport and Adventure, 
Poetry, Belles Lettres, Art in all its manifestations, will constitute a portion 
of the contents; and Essays upon social subjects will, as heretofore, be inter- 
spersed. Under the head of Table Talk matters of current interest will be 
discussed, and facts of historic value will be preserved. A Work of Fiction by 
some novelist of highest position will run through the pages of the Magazine, 
and will be illustrated ly artists of known excellence. With a full sense of 
what is involved in their promise, and with a firm resolution to abide by their 
pledges, the Publishers undertake to spare no exertion that is necessary to secure 
the highest class of coniributions, to place the Magazine in the first rank of 
serials, and to fit it to take its place on the table and on the shelves of all classes 
o cultivated Englishmen. ; 

*.* Now ready, the Volume for JULY to DECEMBER, 1877, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d. ; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 


Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 
Gillray the Caricaturist : 


The Story of his Life and Times, with Anecdotal Descriptions of 
his Engravings. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
With 83 full-page Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 


Gold ; 


or, Legal Regulations for the Standard of Gold and Silver 
Ware in the different Countries of the World. Translated from 
the German of STUDNITZ by Mrs. BREWER, and Edited, with 
additions, by EDwIn W. STREETER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6a. 
The Golden Treasury of Thought : 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times 
and Countries. Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with a Map, 3s. 6d. 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume. 


The Golden Library: 


Bayard Taylor's Diver- | Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) 


sions of the Echo Club. 
The Book of Clerical Anec- 


dotes. 
Byron’s Don Fuan. 


Carlyle (Thomas) on the | 


Choice of Books. With a Me- 


moir, 1s. 6d. 


Emerson’s Letters and | : ; 
Social Ai | Pope’s Complete Poetical 


Social Aims. 
Godwin’s( William )Lives 
of the Necromancers. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the 


Breakfast Table. With an In- 
troduction by G. A. SALA. 


Holmes’s Professor at the | 


Breakfast Table. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddi- 


ties. Complete. With all the 
original Illustrations. 
Irving’s (Washington) 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Irving’s (Washington) 
Tales of the Alhambra, 
Fesse’s (Edward) Scenes 
and Occupations of Country Life. 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
Both Series Completein One Vol. 
Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A 


Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait, and 
Introduction by EDMUND OLLIER 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Mort ad’ Arthur; The Stories of 
King Arthur and of the Knights 
of the Round Table. Edited by 
B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Let- 
ters. A New Translation, with 
Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by T. M‘Crig, D.D., 
LL.D. 


Works. 


| Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 


and Moral Reflections. With 
Notes, and an_ Introductory 
Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 


St. Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cot- 
tage. Edited, with Life, by the 
Rev, E. CLARKE. 

Shelley’s Early Poems 
and Queen Maé, with Essay by 
LEIGH HUNT. 


Shelley’s Later Poems: 
Laon and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous 
Poems, the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, 


including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, &c. 


White's Natural History 
of Selborne. Edited, with addi- 
tions, by THOMAS BROWN, 
F.L.S. 


“* 4 series of excellently printed and carefully annotated volumes, handy in size, 


and altogether attractive.” —BOOKSELLER. 








Gosse’s King Erik: 


Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


A Tragedy. By EpMuNpD W. GossE. Vignette by W. B. ScotT. 
“We have seldom seen so marked an advance in a second book beyond a first. 
Zis merits are solid and of a very high order.’—ACADEMY. 
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Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


Gosse’s On Viol and Flute. 


Second Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scott. 





Half-bound, paper boards, 21s.; or elegantly half-bound crimson 
morocco, gilt, 255. 


The Graphic Portfolio. 


Fifty Engravings from ‘‘ The Graphic,” most carefully printed on 
the finest plate paper (18 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Engravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L. FILDEs, HELEN PATERSON, HUBERT 
HERKOMER, SYDNEY HALL, E. J. Grecory, G. D. LESLIE, 
W. SMALL, G. Du MAurIeEr, Sir JOHN GILBERT, G., J. PIN- 
WELL, CHARLES GREEN, G. DuRAND, M. E. EDWARDs, A. B. 
HovuGHTon, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lawson, H. WEIGALL, 
and others, 
** Contains some of the choicest specimens, both of drawing and wood-engraving. 
gaa in details and expression, and engraved with rare delicacy.” —DAaiLy 
Ews. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
‘©The Man and Dog Fight,” with much additional and con- 
firmatory evidence; ‘‘ With a Tally-Man,” ‘*A Fallen Star,” 
‘The Betting Barber,” ‘‘ A Coal Marriage,” &c. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London : 


Descriptive Sketches, from Persona] Observations and Experience, 

of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES 

GREENWOOD. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 

“ Mr. Fames Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ‘ one 

whose delight it ts to do his humble endeavour towards exposing and extirpating 

social abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which afflict society.’” —SATURDAY 
REvizw. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s. 6¢. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 


or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and a copious Index. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hlake’s New Symbols : 


Poems. By THOMAS GORDON HAKE, 


“* The entire book breathes a pure and ennobling influence, shows welcome 
originality of idea and illustration, and yields the highest proof of imaginative 
Faculty and mature power of expression.” —ATHENAUM. 








Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


flall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 


Character. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
DANIEL MACLISE, Sir JOHN GILBERT, W. HARVEY, and G. 
CRUIKSHANK. 

** The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford's beautiful English 


Sketches in ‘Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.” —BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE, 





Three Vols. royal 4to, cloth boards, £6 6s. 


Historical Portraits ,; 
Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints. Comprising the 


Collections of Ropp, RICHARDSON, CAULFIELD, &c. With 
Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most 
important Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected 
with each Portrait, and references to original Authorities. 





Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


The House of Life; 


Human Physiology, with its Applications to the Preservation of 
Health. For use in Classes, and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 





Two Vols. royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 5s. 


Hofe’s Costume of the Ancients. 


Illustrated in upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Re- 
presentations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 

“ The substance of many expensive works, containing all that may be necessary 
to give to artists, and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged in 
classical representations, an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently ample to prevent 
their offendine in their performances by gross and obvious blunders.” 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Flood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE CoMIC 
ANNUALS. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Hundred original Illustrations. 


** Not only does the volume include the better-known poems by the author, but 
also what is happily described as ‘ the Cream of the Comic Ann om Such delicious 
things as ‘ Don't you smell Fire?’ ‘The Parish Revolution, and‘ Huggins and 
Duggins, will never want readers.” —GRAPHIC. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, &. 
Hood’s (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 


Pathetic. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, FRANCES FREE- 
LING BRODERIP. 


“* There are many poems in the volume which the very best judge might well 
mistake for his father’s werk.” —STANDARD. 





Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and specially-designed binding, 
gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the 


North Pole: A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. With 25 Illus- 
trations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. 

“The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice te the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.” —TimgEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 


Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Hueffer's The Troubadours : 


A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 
Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE, 


Tenth Edition. 


“ Orion will be admitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, if not 
the very noblest, poetical work of the age. Its defects are trivial and conventional, 
tts beauties intrinsic and supreme.” —EDGAR ALLAN Pog. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Flowell’s The Confticts of Capital and 


Labour. Including Chapters on the History of Guilds; Trades 
Unions ; Apprentices; Technical Education ; Intimidation and 
Picketing ; Restraints on Trade ; Strikes—their Objects, Aims, and 
Results ; Trade Councils ; Arbitration; Co-operation; Friendly 
Societies ; the Labour Laws, &c. By GEoRGE Howe Lt, Author 
of *‘A Handy Book of the Labour Laws,” late Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Trades Unions of Great Britain. 


Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, L5 55 


The Italian Masters: 


Autotype Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum. 
With Critical and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J. Comyns CARR. 

“ This splendid volume. . . Mr. Carr's choice of examples has been dictated 
by wide knowledge and fine tact. . . The majority have been reproduced with 
vemarkable accuracy. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings we have 
not hitherto spoken, but it is this which gives the book its special value.”—PAaut. 
MA _t Gazette. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Feux a Esprit, 


Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists. Collected 
and Edited by Henry S. LEIGH. 

“* This thoroughly congenial piece of work . .. Mr. Leigh's claim to praise is 
threefold: he has performed the duty of taster with care and judgment ; he has 
restored many stolen or strayed bons-mots to their rightful owners; and he has 
exercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly.’ —DAiLy TELEGRAPH. 


Two Vols, 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Fosephus’s Complete Works. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of 
the Jews,” and ‘‘ The Wars of the Jews.” 


~_ Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr SMITH. 


“Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightfulas the 
best of Grimm’s ‘ German Popular Stories.” . . . . For the most part, the 
stories are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
- . « « Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit witha 
mind, and avery uncommon mind too—that he is a fairy rabbit, and that he is 
posing as chief adviser to some one—without reading even a word of the story. 
Again, notice the fairy-like effect of the little picture of the fairy-bird ‘ Don't- 
forget-me,’ flying away back into fairy-land. A more perfectly dream-like im- 
pression of fairy-land has hardly been given in any illustration of fairy tales 
within our knowledge.” —SPrECTATOR. 
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Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. Carefully reprinted from unique copies. 


“ The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which ali the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.”—Mr. SwinBuRNE, in the ATHENAUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d, 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 


‘© 4 complete edition of Lamb’s writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb's scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.” SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Mary & Charles Lamb; 


Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and 
Notes by W. CAREW Haz.LitT. With HANcock’s Portrait of 
the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 
of Lamb’s and Coleridge’s Works, and numerous IIlustrations. 


“* Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifles; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.” —STANDARD. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 


“* After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, itis pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers; selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Witha 
Note ‘‘ On some Old French Forms of Verse”? by AUSTIN DoBson. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6, 


Lee’s Move Glimpses of the World Unseen. 


Edited by the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L., Vicar of 
All Saints’, Lambeth; Editor of ‘‘The Other World ; cr, 
Glimpses of the Supernatural,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life in London ; 


or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. | With 
the whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the 


Originals. a“ 7 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


Linton’s Foshua Davidson, 
Christian and Communist. By E. LYNN LINTON. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Lougfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 


Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘* The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘‘ Driftwood.” With Portrait 
and Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6a. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

“* Mr. Longfellow has for many years been the best known and the most read of 
American poets; and his popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice, nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot of writings of any mark), and have come off un- 
harmed.” —SaTURDAY REyIEW. ——__ . jr = iu ; 
THE FRASER PorTRAITS.—Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 315. 6d. 


Maclise’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 


Characters. With Notes by Dr. MacInn. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by WILLIAM BATES, B.A. 


“* One of the most interesting volumes of this year’s literature.” —TIMES. 
** Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
rom the drawing-room to the library.” —SPECTATOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ‘2s. 6d. 


Madre Naturav.The Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luxe Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
FourTH EDITION, revised and enlarged. 

“ Agreeably written and amusingly illustrated. Common sense and erudition 

are brought to bear on the subjects discussed in it.” —LANCET. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 55. 


Magna Charta. 


An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 

*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Maid of Norway (The). 


Translated from the German by Mrs. BIRKBECK. With Pen and 
Ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 


NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


An Idle Excursion, and other Papers. 


By MARK TWAIN. 








Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’sA dventuresof TomSawyer. 


With One Hundred Illustrations. 
“* A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it,a prac- 
o—_ romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive.’ — 
PECTATOR. 


*,* Alsoa Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 2s. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip on the 


Continent of Europe. (‘*The Innocents Abroad,” and ‘* The 
New Pilgrim’ s Progress. x @ 








Two Vols. crown n 8vo, cloth extra, 185. 


Marston’s (Dr. Westland) Dramatic 


and Poetical Works. Collected Library Edition. 
“* The ‘ Patrician’s Daughter’ is an oasis in the desert of modern dramati¢e 
literature, a real emanation of mind. We do not recollect any modern work in 
which states of thought are so freely developed, except the ‘ Torquato Tasso’ of 


Goethe. The play is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles isa 
work of art ; it is one simple idea in a state of gradual development * The 
Favourite of Fortune’ 1s one of the most important additions to the stock of 


English prose comedy that has been made during the present century.” —TiMEs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Marston’s (Philip B.) Allin Alt: 


Poems and Sonnets. 


; Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
Marston’s (Philip B.) Song Tide, 


And other Poems. Second Edition. 











Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, £10; Large Paper 
copies, Artists’ India Proofs, elephant folio, £20. 


Modern Art : 


A Series of superb Line Engravings, from the Works of Distin- 
guished Painters of the English and Foreign Schools, selected 
from Galleries and Private Collections in Great Britain, With 
descriptive Text by JAMES DAFFORNE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, 75. 6d. 


Muses of Mayfair : 


Vers de Société of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from TENNYSON, BROWNING, SWINBURNE, ROSSETTI, JEAN 
INGELOW, LocKER, INGoLDsBy, Hoop, Lytron, C. S. C.; 
LANDOR, AUSTIN Dosson, &c. Edited by H. C. PENNELL. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., a New and Cheaper Edition of 


The New Republic ; 


or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. MALLock. 


“* The great charm of the book lies in the clever and artistic way the dialogue 
is managed, and the diverse and various expedients by which, whilst the love of 
thought on every page is kept at a high pitch, tt never loses its realistic aspect. 
oa It is giving h'zh praise to a work of this sort to say that it absolutely 
needs to be taken as a whole, and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely fail to convey iny idea of the artistic unity, the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what is evidently the brilliant outcome of much patient thought and 
study. . . . Enough has now been said to recommend these volumes to any 
reader who desires something above the usual novel, something which will open 
up lanes pd thought in his own mind, and insensibly introduce a higher standard 
into his daily life. . . . Here is novelty indeed, as well as originality, and 
zo anyone who can appreciate or understand ‘The New Republic, it cannot 
fail to be a rare treat.” —OBSEKVER. 


* .* The ORIGINAL EDITION, i2 Two Vols. crown 8vo, 21s., may also 
be had. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. Comyns CARR. With [Illustrations by RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT. 
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MOORE’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 9s. 


Prose and Verse—Humorous, Satirical, 


and Sentimental—by THOMAS MOORE. Including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the 
Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 

“* Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded as one of the lighter writers 
merely—a sentimental poet par excellence, 7x whom the ‘rapture of love and of 
wine’ determined him strictly to certain modes of synipathy and of utterance, and 
these to a large extent of a slightly artificial character. This volume will serve to 
show him in other, and certainly as attractive, aspects, while, at the same time, 
enabling us to a considerable extent to see how faithfully he developed himself on 
the poetical or fanciful side. . . . This is a book which claims,as it ought to 
* obtain, various classes of readers, and we trust that the very mixed elements of 

interest in it may not conflict with its obtaining them, For the lightest reader 
there is much to enjoy; for the most thoughtful something to ponder over; and the 
thanks of both are due to editor and publisher alike.” —NONCONFORMIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Fortraits, price 6s. per Vol. 


The Old Dramatists ; 


Ben Fonson’s Works. | ALGERNON CHARLES SwIN- 
With Notes, Critical and Ex- | BURNE: Vol. III. the Transla- 














: i f the Iliad and Odysse 
lanatory, and a Biographical Cons 6 ; yssey. 

Sheer 1 by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Marlowe’s Works. 

Edited by Col. CUNNINGHAM. | Including his Translations. Edit- 

Three Vols. | ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
Chapman’s Works. | _ by Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

Now First Collected. Complete | M assinger $ Plays. 

in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains From the Text of WILLIAM 

the Plays complete, including the GIFFORD. With the addition of 

doubtful ones; Vol. II. the the Tragedy of ‘‘ Believe as you 

Poems and Minor Translations, List.” Edited by Col. Cun- 

with an Introductory Essay by | NINGHAM. One Vol. 





Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


O’Shaughnessy’s (Arthur) An Epic of 


Women, and other Poems. Second Edition. 





“Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


O’Shaughnessy’s Lays of France. 
(Founded on the ‘‘ Lays of Marie.”’) Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. A 
O’Shaughnessy’s Music and Moonlight : 
Poems and Songs. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 
Old Point Lace, and How to Copy and 


Imitate It. ¥-y Datsy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 
Tilustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in cloth for the Library, price 6s. each. 


The Piccadilly Novels; 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by Sir J, GILBERT and ALFRED CONCANEN. 

Basil, By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT and H. FuRNIss. 

Queen of Hearts. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and A, CONCANEN. 

My Miscellanies. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. CONCANEN. 

The Woman in White. By WILKIE CoLLINs. 
Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT and F, A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and F, A, FRASER. 

Man and Wife. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL, 

Poor Miss Finch. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs. ? By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by S. L. FrtpEs and HENRY Woops. 

The New Magdalen. By WILKIz COLLINs, 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and C. S. RANDS. 

The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Illustrated by G. Du MAURIER and J. MAHONEY. 

The Law and the Lady. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
Illustrated by S. L. FILDEsS and SYDNEY HALL. 

The Two Destinies. By WILKIE COoLLIns. 


*.* Alsoa POPULAR EDITION of WILKIE COLLINS’S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Felicia. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


With a Frontispiece by W. BOWLES. 

“4 noble novel. Its teaching is elevated, its story is sympathetic, and the kind 
of feeling its perusal leaves behind is that more ordinarily derived from music or 
poetry than from prose fiction. Few works in modern fiction stand as high in our 
estimation as this.”—Sunpay T1MEs, 


Olympia. By R. E, FRANCILLON. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Fated to be Free. By JEAN INGELow. 
The Queen of Connaught. By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. By HARRIETT JAY. 


‘*A novel which possesses the rare and valuable quality of novelty. . . . 
scenery will be strange to most readers, and in many passages the aspects of Nature 
are very cleverly described, Moreover, the book is a study of a very curious and 
interesting state of society. A novel which no novel-reader should miss, and which 
people who generally shun novels may enjoy.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn Linton. 
With Frontispiece by G. Du MAURIER. : : 
“* Displays genuine humour, as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 


portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for half-a-dozen novels of 
the ordinary kind.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. By E, Lynn LINTON. 
With a Frontispiece by HENRY Woops. : 

“ In her narrowness and her depth, in her boundless loyalty, her self-forgetting 
passion, that exclusiveness of love which is akin to cruelty, and the fierce 
humility which is vicarious pride, Leam Dundas is a striking figure. In one 
quality the authoress has in some measure surpassed herself.” —Patt MA. Gaz. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCarty. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By Justin McCarTuy. 
Linley Rochford. By Justin McCartuy, 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCartuy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By JusTIN McCARTHY. 


The Evil Eye,and other Stories. By KATHARINE S.Macquow. 
Illustrated by THOMAS R. MACQUOID and PERcy MAcQuolD. 


**Cameos delicately, if not very minutely or vividly, wrought, and quite finished 
exough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease and faculty. A word of com- 
mendation is merited by the illustrations.” —ACADEMY. 


Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 


With a Frontispiece by SHIRLEY Hopson. 
“A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment—sentiment that braces instead of 


enervating—blows through all his works, and makes ali their readers at once 
healthier and more glad.” —SPECTATOR,. 


Open! Sesame ! 


Illustrated by F. A. FRASER. 


“A story which arouses and sustains the reader's interest to a higher degree 
than, perhaps, any of its author's former works.” —GRAPHIC. 


Whiteladies. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


With Illustrations by A. HopKINS and H. Woops. 
** 4 pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.” —TimEs, 


The Best of Husbands. By JAMES PAyN. 
Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. 
Fallen Fortunes. By JAMES PAYN, 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


Halves. By JAMES PAYN. 
With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 
Walter’s Word. By JAMES Payn. 
Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH, 
What he Cost her. By JAMES PAYN. 


** His novels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also possess 
another distinct claim to our liking: the girls in them are remarkably charm- 
ing and true to nature, as most people, we believe, have the good fortune to 
observe nature represented by girls.” —SPECTATOR. 


Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 

The Way we Live Now. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
With Illustrations. 

The American Senator. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


“Mr. Trollope has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony: his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect,is 
fidelity itself in expressing English life, is never guilty of caricature.”— 
ForRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


"’ Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy. . . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting.” —SATUR- 
DAY RgEvIEw. 


Bound to the Wheel. By JoHN SAUNDERS, 
Guy Waterman. By JoHN SAUNDERS, 
One Against the World. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
The Lion in the Path. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 


**4 carefully written and beautiful story—a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities. . ‘ 
The author of this really clever story has been at great pains to work out a 
tts details with elaborate conscientiousness,and the result is avery vivid picture 
of the ways of life and habits of thought of a hundred and fifty years ago. 

° Certainly a very interesting book.” —TimEs. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By W. BEsANnT and JAMEs RICE. 
My Little Giri. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. Besant and James Rick. 
This Son of Vulcan. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
With Harp and Crown. By W. BESANT and JAMES RICE, 
The Golden Butterfly. By W. Besant and James RICE. 


With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 


*** The Golden Butterfly’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance.” —TIMEs. 
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NEW NOVEL BY F$USTIN MCCARTHY. 
Two vols. 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 215., the SECOND EDITION of 


Miss Misanthrope. 


By Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HopkKINs. 

“In ‘ Miss Misanthrope’ Mr. McCarthy has addeda new and delightful portrait 

to his gallery of Englishwomen. . ._. Itis a novel which may be sipped like 

choice wine ; it is one to linger over and ponder ; to be enjoyed like fine, sweet air, 

or good company, for it is pervaded by a perfume of honesty and humour, of high 

feeling, of kindly penetrating humour, of good sense, and wide knowledge of the 

world, of a mind richly cultivated and amply stored. There is scarcely a page in 

these volumes in which we do not find some fine remark or felicitous reflection of 
piercing, yet gentle and indulgent trony.”—DaiLy News. 

MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21s., the SECOND EDITION of 


The World Well Lost. 


By E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘‘ Patricia Kemball,” &c. With 
12 Illustrations by HENRY FRENCH and J. LAWSON. 

“ We are inclined to think that in this novel Mrs. Lynn Linton has reached a 
higher artistic mark than in any former one.”’—NONCONFORMIST. 

“* If Mrs. Linton had not already won a place among our foremost living novelists, 
she would have been entitled to it by her latest work of fiction—a book of singularly 
high and varied merit. The story rivets the attention of the reader at the outset, 
and holds him absorbed until the close.” —SCOTSMAN. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “$ULIET'S GUARDIAN.” 

Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Deceivers Ever. 


By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, extra, 5s. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Untform Edition. 




















Folle Farine. By Ourva. | Pascarel, By Ourpa, 
Idalia. By OuIDA. Puck. By OurpDa. 
Chandos. By Ourwa. | Dog of Flanders. wy ovrwa. 
OnderTwo Flags. py ouwa. | Strathmore. By Ourpa. 
Tricotrin. By Ourpa. Two WoodenS. hoesBy OUIDA. 
Cecil Castlemaine's Signa. By Ourpa. 

Gage. By Ourwa. | Jn a Winter City. By ova. 
Held in Bondage. py ovwa. | Ariadné. By Ourpa. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. ¥AMES GRANT. 
Shortly, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The Lord Hermitage. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘* The Romance of War,” &c. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 


[Wirx1e Cotuins’ Novgts may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. See, 
too, the PiccaDILLY NovELS, for Library Editions. | 


Under the Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS Harpy. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Wavrer BESANT and JAMES RICE: 
The Golden Butterfly. By Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
This Son of Vulcan. By the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
My Little Girl. By the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
The Case of Mr. Lucrafi z. Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.’» 
With Harp and Crown. Authors of ‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 


The Woman in White. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Hide and Seek. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Dead Secret. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Queen of Hearts. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
MM; ‘y Miscellanies. . By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
Man and Wife. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
Poor Miss Finch. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By WILKIE COLLINs. 
The New Magdalen. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Frozen Deep. By WILKIE CoLLINs, 
The Law and the Lady. By WILKIE CoLLins. 


Gaslight and Daylight. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
By JusTIN McCARTHY, 
By JusTIN MCCARTHY. 


Linley Rochford. By Justin McCartuy. 
A Fair Saxon. By Justin McCarTHy, 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCaRTHY, 
An Idle Excursion. By MARK TWAIN, 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. 


A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. M. Twa. 


Oakshott Castle. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


Guy Waterman. 


One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path. 


Surly Tim. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
By JOHN SAUNDERS, 


By JOHN and KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, 





| 
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Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 


Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 


With BAUDELAIRE’s *‘ Essay.” 


“ Poe stands as much alone among verse-writers as Salvator Rosa among 
painters.” —SPECTATOR. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. 


By WiLit1AM F. Girt. With numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


The Prince of Argolis : 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SmitTH. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 


Proctor’s Myths and Marvels of Astro- 


nomy. By RICHARD A. Proctor, Author of ‘* Other Worlds 
than Ours,” &c. 


** Mr. Proctor, who is well and widely known for his faculty of popularising the 
latest results of the science of which he is a master, has brought together in these 
fascinating chapters a curious collection of popular beliefs concerning divination by 
the stars, the influences of the moon, the destination of the comets, the constellation 
figures, and the habitation of other worlds than ours.”—DaiLy News. 

“* The reader who begins this charming volume—a dozen chapters to as many 
instances of erroneous observation or superstitious credulity—will hardly fail to 
peruse it to the end.” —GRAPHIC. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Prometheus the Five-Giver : 


An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 
of Aéschylus. 

** Another illustration of that classical revival which is due in no smail degree 
to the influence of Mr. Swinburne. . ._. Much really fine writing, and much 
appreciation of the AEschylean spirit.’—Home News, 

“‘ Wellwritten in parts—soft, spirited, and vigorous, according to requirement.” 
—ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, 125. 6d. 


The Final Reliques of Father Prout. 


Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. FRANCIS MAHONY, by BLANCHARD JERROLD, 





In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, 6s. each. 


Puniana ; 
or, Thoughts Wise and Other-Why’s. A New Collection of 
Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 
containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 
and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Editor, 
the Hon. HuGH RowLEy. Each Series is Complete in itself. 


** 4 witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly illustrated.” 
— STANDARD. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75, 6d. 
The Pursuivant of Arms ; 
or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 


Science of Heraldry. By J. R. PLANcHE, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations, 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Rabelais Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by GusTAVE Dort#. 





Crown 8vo, ‘cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6¢., a New Edition of 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 
By J. RAMBosSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. PITMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


° P . 
Red-Spinner’s By Stream and Sea : 
A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(RED-SPINNER). 
“© Mr. Senior has long been known as an interesting and original essayist. He is 
a keen observer, aconfessed lover of ‘ the gentle sport,’ and combines witha fine 
picturesque touch a quaint and efficient humour. All these qualities come out in @ 
most attractive manner in this delightful volume. . . . Itis pre-eminently a 
bright and breezy book, full of nature and odd out-of-the-way references. . . We 
can conceive of no better book for the holiday tour or the seaside.” —NONCONFORMIST. 
“* Very delightful reading ; just the sort of book which an angler or a rambler 
will be glad to have in the side pocket of his jacket. Altogether,‘ By Stream and 
Sea’ is one of the best books of its kind which we have come across for many a long 
day.”—OxForRD UNIVERSITY HERALD. 
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Handsomely printed, price 5s. 


The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 





In 4to, very handsomely printed, extra gold cloth, 12s. 


The Roll of Caerlaverock. 


The Oldest Heraldic Roll ; including the Original Anglo-Norman 
Poem, and an English Translation of the MS. in the British 
Museum. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. The Arms emblazoned 
in Gold and Colours. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 
Seven Generations of Executioners. By HENRI SANSON. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE. 
“4 faithful translation of this curious work, which will certainly repay perusal 
—xot on the ground of its being full of horrors, for the original author seems to 
be rather ashamed of the technical aspect of his profession, and is commendably 
reticent as toits details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notable 
causes célébres from the time of Louis XIV. to a period within the memory of 
persons still living. - Can scarcely fail to be extremely entertaining.” — 
Datty TELEGRAPH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s, 6¢. each. 


The *‘ Secret Out” Series. 


The Art of Amusing: Magic No Mystery: 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- &c., with fully descriptive Direc- 
rades. By FRANK BELLEW. 300 tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ; 
Illustrations. the Training of Performing Ani- 


Han hy- Pan hy : mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 


¥ a Tricks V Difficult tispiece and many Illustrations, 
ery Easy Tricks, Very Difficu : é 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of The Merry Circle: 


F a A Book of New Intellectual Games 
— Pha othe Me =. Cae and Amusements. By CLARA 


BELLEW. Many Illustrations. 
Magician's Own Book: 











The Secret Out: 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. 
All from Actual Experience, 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 
Tilustrations. 


One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw- 
ing-room or ‘‘ White Magic.” By 
W. H. CREMER. 300 Engravings, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “SECRET OUT” SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 45. 6d. 
The Pyvrotechnist’s Treasury ; 


or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. By THoMAs KENT. 
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In reduced facsimile, small 8vo, half Roxburghe, ros. 6d. 


The First Folio Shakespeare. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies, Histories, and Trage- 
dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. London, 
Printed by IsAAC IAGGARD and ED. BLOUNT, 1623.—An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full Prospectus will be sent upon application, 

“* To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more to 
facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the Shake- 
speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the celebrated 
First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
enterprise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive, 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the student than the latter.”.—ATHENAUM., 





Post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth ote, gilt olges, 18s. 
The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 


Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of DRoEsHOUT’s Portrait, and 37 beautiful 
Steel Plates, after STOTHARD. 





Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


The School of Shakspere. 


Including ‘‘ The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; ‘‘ No. 
body and Somebody,” ‘‘ Histriomastix,” ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 
‘¢ Jack Drum’s Entertainement,” ‘‘ A Warning for Fair Women,” 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder ; and ‘‘ Faire Em.” 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by RICHARD SIMPSON, 
B.A., Author of ‘* The Philosophy of Shakspere’s Sonnets,” ‘* The 
Life of Campion,” &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FURNIVALL. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signboards : 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN 
HoTtTEeN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 

“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs, 


Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.” —TiMEs. 





Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
The Smoker’s Text-Book. 


By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full-page Tinted 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Shervidan’s Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 


“* The editor has brought together within a manageable compass not only the 
seven plays by which Sheridan is best known, but a collection also of his poeticas 
pieces which are less familiar to the public, sketches of unfinished dramas, selections 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts from his principal speeches. To these 
is prefixed a short but well-written memotr, giving the chief facts in Sheridan's 
literary and political career ; so that, wtth this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary for a 
general comprehension of the subject of it.”— PALL MALL GazETTE. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


The Slang Dictionary : 


Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 


“ We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail te 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 


Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER 


J. MorGan. 

** In these transcripts the writer has endeavoured to preserve the thoughts and 
language of Spenser, while presenting the tales in a simple and continuous form. 
The work of one of our greatest poets has not been approached in an irreverent 
spirit, nor with any intention of vulgarizing his fictions by relating them in a 
familiar and mocking manner—a Style too often supposed to be that most attractive 


to the young.” 





Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinted, and some illuminated in gold and 
colours, half-morocco, £9 9s. 


Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of Great 


Britain. With Historical Description and Introduction by JoHN 
Kemps, F.S.A. A NEW EDITION, witha large body of Additional 
Notes by JoHN HEwITT. 
*.* A few Large Paper copies, royal folio, with the arms illuminated 
in gold and colours, and the plates very carefully finished in body-colours, 
heightened with gold in the very finest style, half-morocco, £15 155. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 


Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


“* We ought to be thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of purpose,and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these qualitiesand by something more; . . - 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning.” —SATURDAY REvIEw. 


Large 8vo, half-Roxburghe, with Illustrations, price Qs. 


Stow’s Survey of London. 
Edited by W. J. THoms, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copper- 
plate Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, 


in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels.” 


“* The * Tale of a Tub’ is, in my apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift; 
certainly Rabelats has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The ‘ Battle of the Books’ 1s such an improvement on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation.”—HAtiam. 

“ Swift's reputation as a poet has been ina mannerobscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, tf he 
had never written either the ‘Tale of a Tub’ or ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ his name 
merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to posterity, 
with well-earned honours.” —Hazvitt. 


Mr. Swinburne’'s Works : 
The Queen Mother and | Bothwell: 
Rosamond, Fcap. 8vo, 55. A Tragedy. Two Vols. crown 


Atalanta in Calydon. 8vo, 125. 6d. 
‘A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. | George Chapman: 


An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Chastelard. : 
Ati Pen. tn Songs of Two Nations. 


| 
| Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Poems and Ballads. | Essays and Studies. 
Feap. 8vo, 9s. | Crown 8vo, 125, 
Notes on “Poems and | Erechtheus: 
Ballads.” 8vo, ts. A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
William Blake: Note of an English Re- 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile publican on the Muscovite Cru- 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. sade, 8vo, Is. 
Songs before Sunrise. A Note on CharlotteBronté. 


Crown 8vo, ros. 6d, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
* Also in fcap. 8vo, at same price, uniform with the First 


SERIES. 
Fcap. 8v0, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Rossettt’s (W.M.) Criticism iaeeds Swin- 


burne’s ** Poems and Ballads.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 

People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic’ Recrea- 

tions, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 

and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM Hong. 


*.* A few Large Paper Copies, with an extra set of Copperplate 
Illustrations, carefully Coloured by. Hand, from the e Originals, 50s. 














Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours, 


in saab of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDsoNn’s droll page 
Illustrations, i in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. Cc. HOTTEN. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, full gilt, g gilt top, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


Thackerayana: 
Notes and Anecdotes Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in thé books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood -Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. - 
“*7t would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray's habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his library, and ts almost cause 
Jor regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray’s 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for tne lack of this. lt isan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written.”—BRiTISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of In- 


dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
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Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s.; Large Paper copies 
(only 50 printed), 36s. 


Cyril Tourneur’s Collected Works, 


Plays and Poems, Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes, 
by J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


F.M.W. Turner's Life and Correspond- 


ence. Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New 
Edition, considerably Enlarged. With numerous [Illustrations 
in Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s original Drawings. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. Four Vols. small 8vo, 30s. 


** Also a New and Cheaper Edition, in Two Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth extra, I5s. 








Small 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s. 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 


A Study. By H. A. Pacer, Author of ‘‘The Life of Thomas 
De Quincey,” &c. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—‘* The nature-instinct in Thoreau was so strong 
that, as I believe, it may even do something to aid in the interpretation of certain 
phenomena of so distant a period as the Middle Age. I see a kind of real likeness 
between this so-called * Stoic’ of America, with his unaffected love for the slave, his 
wenderful sympathies and attractions for the lower creatures, his simplicities, 
and his liking for the labour of the hand, and that St. Francis whose life has 
recently been made fresh and veal to us by the skilful pen of Mrs. Oliphant. AMI 
claim for Thoreau is a disinterested and not a one-sided and prejudiced hearing.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By JOHN Timps, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Zimbs English Eccentrics and Ec- 


centricities ;: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN 
Timss, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations, 











36 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO & WINDUS. 


One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Tom Taylor’s Historical Plays. 
** Clancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ** Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘ Plot 
and Passion.’ 
a. ae Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 





Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. 


Vagabondiana ; 
or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of 
London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
Life by JoHN THOMAS SMITH, late Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum. With Introduction by FRANcIs Douce, and 
Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton ana Cotton's Complete Angler ; 


or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation: being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by CHARLES CoTTON. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 


Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s Caricature History of the 


Georges. ( The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


Oe ee 
Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of 


the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A, 


J. OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST JOHN STREET, E.C, 























